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SPEAK  TO  ME  KINDLY. 

Speak  to  me  kindly,  friend, 

Smile  as  you  pass  me  by, 

In  sympathy  sweet,  O send 

A glance  from  your  friendly  eye. 

You  know  not  how  much  of  cheer 
May  be  couched  in  a single  word, 

It  may  not  yet  appear, 

How  deeply  the  soul  is  stirred. 

We  cannot  know  the  heart, 

Nor  the  burden  of  those  we  meet, 

See  the  tear-drop  ready  to  start, 

And  the  weary,  faltering  feet. 

But  rest  assured  of  this, 

Not  even  a smile  is  lost, 

What  the  giver  can  never  miss, 

May  bring  joy  to  the  tempest-tossed. 

There  may  be  a longing  sore 

For  the  blessings  which  are  ours; 

Some  miss  friends  who  will  come  no  more, 
In  their  lives  are  darkened  hours. 

Some  are  weary  with  toil. 

They  scarcely  find  time  to  pray. 

Then  should  we  not  give  of  our  oil, 

To  brighten  their  darksome  way  ? 

It  may  seem  a little  thing, 

To  ask  for  a word,  a smile, 

Bnt,  O,  'twill  a halo  fling. 

And  the  care-worn  heart  beguile. 

We  cannot  live  for  self, 

Without  a thought  for  others, 
Enjoying  worldly  pelf, 

Ignoring  sisters,  brothers. 

In  God’s  eternal  plan, 

He  did  not  will  it  so, 

His  love  for  sinful  man 

In  endless  streams  doth  flow 

And  He  has  said.  “My  child 
Come  thou  and  follow  me, 

I’ll  shield  from  tempests  wild, 

And  make  thee  glad  and  free.’’ 

O,  may  this  holy  love 
Fill  up  our  souls  alway, 

Descending  from  above, 

Prompt  all  our  acts  each  day. 

Mary  A.  Freeze. 


Ladysmith  is  called  after  the  wife  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  formerly  commanding  general 
in  South  Africa.  She  was  a Spanish  girl  to 
whom  the  General  gave  protection  when  he 
was  a subaltern  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
who  subsequently  married  him.  Harri- 
smith  is  named  after  her  husband. 


DEBORAH  SAMPSON— A ^OMAN  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION. 

BY  ALICE  BURKE. 

(Conclusion.) 

Deborah  knew  her  only  safety  lay  in  part- 
ing from  him.  She  feared  she  might  be- 
tray herself  if  she  stayed,  for  she  grew 
restive  under  the  necessity  of  concealing 
her  identity,  for  never  had  she  been  so  in- 
terested in  any  one  as  she  was  in  him.  The 
power  he  exerted  over  her  made  her  only 
safe  in  retreat.  She  dared  not  look  into  her 
soul  and  find  a deeper  feeling  for  him, 
though  she  knew  too  well  it  was  there,  so 
now  she  made  light  of  his  earnestness. 

“Dr.  Ben,”  she  said,  “It’s  useless  trying 
to  tie  me  down.  My  nature  is  wild  and 
free.  I want  to  be  away.” 

“As  you  please  then.  I’m  sorry.  Yet, 
Rob,  I know  that  some  day  you  will  return 
to  me.  Good-bye,  my  boy.” 

He  clasped  her  hands  with  a strong  pres- 
sure. His  manly  countenance  grew  pale  as 
he  gazed  at  her.  She  saw  the  anxious 
look,  but  left  him  to  go  to  the  tent,  where 
she  packed  up  a few  things  and  in  a little 
while  she  was  gone. 

Ben  Gannett  meantime  went  to  head- 
quarters to  see  the  General.  Day  after  day 
he  waited,  but  no  trace  of  Deborah.  She 
meanwhile  wandered  rather  aimlessly 
through  the  camps,  engaged  in  one  or  two 
expeditions,  trying  to  find  the  only  peace 
she  could  in  forgetfulness.  It  would  not 
come,  and  finally  she  became  disheartened 
and  found  that  she  only  had  one  day  to 
reach  Washington  on  the  Colonel’s  com- 
mission. She  hastened  thither  at  once. 

She  dressed  herself  in  full  dress  regiment- 
als and  seemed  a gallant  youth,  as  she  was 
shown  into  the  presence  of  General  Wash 
ington  He  received  her  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  about  him.  The  room  was 
spacious  and  three  or  four  long  French 
windows  allowed  the  sunlight  to  glisten 
over  the  place.  The  golden  ray,s  fell  full 
upon  the  slight  figure  of  Deborah,  on  the 
gold  bands  and  gilt  buttons  and  hat,  with 
its  cockade  of  red,  white  and  blue,  and 
lighted  her  inspired  face,  her  gleaming 
eyes  and  parted  lips  showing  the  white 
teeth  as  she  paused  in  expectancy,  waiting 
to  hear  the  General’s  orders. 

The  hour  was  midday  and  the  sun  was  at 
its  brightest.  Yet  while  it  fell  upon 
Deborah,  it  left  one  part  of  the  room  in 
comparative  shadow.  She  had  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  some  one  was 
standing  looking  out,  but  she  did  not  turn 
to  make  sure,  for  she  was  curious  to  watch 
Washington,  and  she  became  agitated  as 
she  stood  there,  with  all  those  great  men 
gazing  at  her.  But  while  she  looked  at  the 
General’s  noble  countenance  a great  calm- 
ness came  over  her  and  she  delivered  the 
Colonel’s  letter  into  his  hands  and  stood  at 
attention,  waiting. 

The  room  was  very  still;  no  sound  but 
the  rustle  of  the  paper  as  Washington 
turned  a page.  When  he  finished  reading 
it  he  looked  at  her  kindly. 

“And  you  are  Robert  Shirtliffe,”  he  said 


gently.  “You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  bravery.” 

The  man  in  the  window  turned  instantly 
as  the  General  spoke,  but  Deborah  did  not 
heed  him.  She  fell  on  one  knee  saving, 
“Your  blessing,  General.” 

He  gave  it  and  conferred  upon  her  the 
honorary  badge  of  distinction  established 
by  him.  He  proceeded  to  put  into  her 
hand  a discharge  from  the  army,  a note  of 
pra  se  as  well  and  a few  words  of  advice 
and  farewell. 

She  rose  to  withdraw,  but  some  one  stood 
beside  her.  She  recognized  Ben  Gannett. 
Robert,”  he  exclaimed. 

“You  here,”  she  said  in  confusion. 

They  made  their  adieus  to  Washington 
and  his  staff  and  departed. 

As  they  found  themselves  in  the  street 
Deborah  asxed,  “How  did  you  come  here  ?” 
“To  wait  for  you,  Rob  I wanted  to  be 
here  when  you  came  to  help  you,”  he 
answered,  with  an  unmistakable  meaning 
in  his  glance. 

She  blushed  uncomfortably.  He  knew 
her  secret ! She  hastily  tore  open  Wash- 
ington’s letter  containing  her  dismissal 
from  the  army  and  the  note  of  praise  for  a 
woman’s  bravery  and  a bit  of  advice  to  a 
madcap’s  wildness.  She  laughed  nervous- 
ly as  she  said  to  Ben,  “And  you  sir,  have 
you  known  my  secret,  too?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  laughing  with  her. 
“And  now  let’s  hurry  and  get  to  camp.” 
“I’m  going  home,”  she  said  thought- 
fully, “and  you  will  come  and  see  me  later 
on.” 

“If  you  want  me,”  he  replied. 

“Of  course  I want  you,”  she  said. 
“How  thankful  1 am,”  she  continued,  “to 
that  great  and  good  man  who  so  kindly 
spared  my  feelings.  He  saw  me  ready  to 
sink  with  shame.  One  word  from  him  at 
that  moment  would  have  crushed  me  to  the 
earth,  but  he  spoke  no  word  and  I bless 
him  for  it.” 

‘‘You  are  right,  Deborah,”  he  said,  call- 
ing her  for  the  first  time  by  her  own  name 
and  she  gave  him  a glance  of  pleasure. 
“General  Washington  is  a noble  man.” 

A few  months  later  Ben  Gannett  rang 
the  bell  of  a humble  house  in  Plympton. 
Deborah  opened  the  door  for  him.  She 
was  in  a pale  lavender  muslin,  her  dark 
curls  grown  a trifle  longer,  encircling  her 
lovely  face.  The  glow  of  health  once 
more  showed  on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
beamed  with  pleasure  at  beholding  him. 

“Ben,”  she  said,  after  the  greeting,  “I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

She  led  him  into  the  living  room.  On  a 
hook  in  a corner  hung  an  army  cap  and 
sword,  and  close  by  her  rifle.  “See,”  she 
went  on,  “the  remains  of  my  service  to  my 
country.” 

The  enthusiasm,  the  inspiration  lighting 
her  dark  eyes  told  him  that  she  had  not 
overcome  that  absorbing  passion  for  her 
country.  He  did  not  seek  to  stifle  it,  in- 
stead he  remarked: 

“Yes,  Deborah,  I see,  and  who  knows, 
you  may  have  occasion  to  use  them  again  ?” 
“No,  I think  not,”  she  said.  “I  have 
been  away  from  home  so  long  that  I al- 
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most  forgot  my  duties  here  with  mother.” 
As  he  watched  her  he  became  more  de- 
lighted with  her  womanliness  and  sweet- 
ness. 

“Deborah,”  he  said,  after  a while  and 
during  a pause,  “I  have  come  here  for  a 
purpose  today.” 

“A  purpose,”  she  repeated. 

The  room  with  its  ancient  furniture,  the 
great  fireplace,  where  the  logs  blazed,  was 
impressed  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  the 
two  there,  each  expectant  of  the  other,  each 
knowing  that  a new  era  was  about  to  open 
out  before  them — an  era  of  some  great  joy. 

Ben  could  see  his  love  where  she  stood  by 
the  fireplace,  looking  down  into  the  danc- 
ing flames,  as  higher  they  leaped  in  a mad 
race  as  if  each  one  wished  to  go  higher  than 
the  other,  then  were  put  backwards  as 
others  pushed  themselves  into  their  places. 

“Life  is  like  that, ’’Deborah  said  thought- 
fully, “like  the  flames.  We  try  to  push 
ourselves  into  other’s  places.  Don’t  we, 
Ben  ?” 

“Perhaps.  But  no  one  could  push  them- 
selves into  your  place,  Deborah,”  he  said 
earnestly. 

“And  why  not,  Ben  ?” 

“Because,  dear,  I love  you,  and  want 
only  you — you  for  my  wife,  dear.” 

“Is  it  true?  you  love  me  after  all  ?”  she 
asked  hesitatingly. 

“Quite  true,  Deborah.  I have  loved 
you  for  a long  time.” 

“And  you  really  want  me,  Ben  ?” 

“Yes.  dear.” 

They  stood  a moment  in  silence.  The 
ruddy  fanciful  light  fell  over  them.  He 
seemed  to  her  an  invincible  presence,  an 
ideal  she  had  dreamed  of  all  her  life,  and 
there  he  stood  before  her  in  veritable  truth. 

While  she  was  to  him  the  woman  he 
loved.  Very  beautiful,  a being  who  seemed 
to  him  far  beyond  him  in  goodness. 

“Tell  rue,  Deborah,”  he  said,  in  an  in- 
sistent voice,  “what  I want  to  know.  Tell 
me,  dear.” 

“ ’Tis  love,  Ben.  I love  you,”  she  said 
caressingly. 

He  went  close  to  her  and  looked  into  her 
face.  He  studied  the  brave  eyes  and  the 
careless,  almost  reckless  courage  of  the 
determined  mouth.  He  knew  he  must  be 
strong  to  control  such  a nature,  but  he  had 
no  fear. 

“She  underwent  the  scrutiny  calmly. 
“Well,”  she  said,  will  you  have  me  for 
better  or  worse?  and  it’s  most  like  worse.” 
“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  that,  Deborah,” 
he  said.  “I  was  thinking  of  myself  and 
wondering  if  I am  worthy  of  you  and 
thinking  of  my  happiness  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  love  me.  Yes,  sweetheart,  I take 
you  for  better  or  worse.” 

He  drew  her  to  him  close  within  his 
arms,  kissing  her. 

“My  love,  my  love,”  he  said  in  low 
tones,  and  Deborah  found  her  happiness  at 
last  in  the  strong  nature  revealed  to  her  in 
Ben  Gannett  and  his  undying  love  for  her. 

In  the  following  April,  on  the  seventh  of 
that  month,  1774,  they  were  married. 

The  year  that  followed  she  was  asked  by 
Washington  to  again  visit  the  seat  of 
government  as  a guest.  So  with  her  hus- 
band she  returned  thither.  She  was  feted 
and  made  much  of,  attending  receptions 
given  by  the  officers.  She  was  given  a 
pension  for  life. 

At  one  of  the  most  notable  receptions  a 
request  was  furthered  to  her  that  the  people 
wished  to  see  her  in  her  regimentals  and 
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implored  her  to  appear  before  them  thus 
apparelled. 

Deborah  hesitated  but  Ben  encouraged 
her  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  finally 
she  sent  home  for  the  suit. 

When  the  memorable  night  came,  she 
was  in  full  dress  uniform  once  more,  and 
carried  the  self-same  rifle  which  had  been 
her  trusty  friend  through  the  war. 

Her  curls  were  tucked  under  the  Wash- 
ington hat  she  wore,  and  as  she  stood  wait- 
ing for  Ben,  she  was  a fine  youth  to  behold. 
When  her  husband  joined  her  he  stooped 
first  to  kis^  her,  then  said,"  “My  lad  once 
more,  and  my  love.” 

She  laughed  merrily. 

“Take  care,  sir,  I may  join  the  service 
again.”  she  said. 

They  were  shoitly  entering  the  large 
room  where  the  reception  took  place.  Men 
in  gold  lace  and  satin  knickerbockers,  dia- 
mond buckles  and  lace  frills  crowded  about 
them.  A hundred  candles  in  tali  brass 
candlesticks  suffused  the  light.  Some  oiie 
was  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
spinet.  The  women  in  their  flowered  silks 
and  satin  petticoats  and  high-heeled  slip- 
pers and  gorgeous  buckles,  also  joined  the 
crowd  around  Deborah,  who  was  worthy  of 
their  attention  in  her  brave  accoutrements 
and  her  charming  face  alight  with  gayety, 
her  eyes  dazzling  in  their  brilliancy. 

An  earnest  request  was  given  from 
Washington  to  have  her  go  through  the 
manual  of  arms  with  her  rifle,  which  she 
readily  consented  to  do.  They  said  of  her 
afterwards  “She  could  make  a gun  talk.” 

But  Deborah  grew  tired  of  this  social 
whirl  and  in  a few  days  they  returned 
home. 

Dr.  Gannett  had  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion and  interested  himself  about  a large 
farm,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  somewhere  in  Sharon. 
He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  life  and  though 
he  had  plenty  of  men  to  carry  on  the  rough 
work,  Deborah  frequently  found  him  toiling 
in  the  fie.ds  on  a cool  summer’s  eve  with  a 
large  wide-brimmed  hat  on  liis  head  and  in 
a suit  of  home- spun,  and  she  would  bid 
him  come  with  her  for  a walk  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  they  would  pause  and 
watch  the  moon  steal  up  from  the  valley, 
and  later  its  effulgence  would  touch  the 
scene  with  a glamor  of  dreaminess  and  mys- 
tery. 

And  Deborah  clasped  her  hands  about  his 
arm  and  said,  “It’s  very  beautiful  here, 
very  beautiful.” 

“Yes,  ” he  answered.  “How  happy  we 
are,  you  and  I together.  For  our  life  is 
love,  dear,  all  of  love  to  live,  dear,  just 
with  you.” 

“We’ve  had  our  trial,  Ben,  haven’t  we?” 
she  continued,  as  they  returned  homeward, 
“yet  I regret  nothing  of  the  past,  of  that 
past  of  my  life  when  I served  my  country,” 
she  ended. 

“I  know  that,  Deborah,  but  now  you  be- 
long to  me,”  he  said  firmly. 

“Yes,  and  I’m  not  sorry  for  that  either,” 
she  said  gaily. 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  moon-lit 
meadows,  while  before  them  the  radiance 
of  the  river,  on  the  hills,  shimmered  seem- 
ingly with  peace  and  joy,  guiding  them 
ever  onward. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  AT  HEBER  CITY. 

Minutes  of  a special  meeting  held  in  the 
Heber  City  Stake  House,  September  23, 1899. 

Meeting  opened  with  singing  “An  angel 
from  on  high.”  Prayer  by  Christy  Giles. 
Continued  by  singing,  “How  firm  a 
foundation.” 

President  Anna  R.  Duke  spoke  but  a 
short  time,  as  she  desired  to  hear  President 
Zina  D.  H.  Young,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
was  present. 

President  Young  addressed  the  sisters: 
“Sisters  be  faithful  and  watchful,  guard 
against  faultfinding  and  never  let  your  chil- 
dren hear  you  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
one,  or  find  fault  with'  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  I was  present  at  a meeting  in 
Nauvoo  and  heard  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  say  in  a discourse,  ‘I  now  turn  the 
key  of  knowledge  for  women.’  Women 
have  filled  an  important  position  in  the 
Church  since  that  time,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  It  is  now  over  sixty-three  years 
since  I was  baptized.  I have  seen  many 
changes.  We  are  not  working  under  a 
mere  belief,  but  we  have  the  blessing  of 
assurance.  We  are  sure  of  a reward  if  we 
prove  faithful.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
understand  the  Gospel.  We  should  study 
and  read  something  every  day  from  good 
books.  Teach  your  children  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  is  the  bread  of 
life.  Let  the  children  learn  of  the  peace  of 
the  Gospel  at  home.  The  Lord  has  great- 
blessings  in  store  for  His  handmaidens.” 
Sister  Young  closed  her  remarks  by  saying 
she  desired  to  hear  the  sisters  talk  and 
asked  the  blessings  of  God  to  be  with 
all. 

President  Anna  Duke  introduced  Sister 
Elizabeth  Buzzo,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
made  a few  remarks;  also  Sister  Catherine 
Archibald,  of  Snyderville,  who  spoke  a 
short  time. 

Sister  Ann  Murdock  bore  her  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Sister  Sarah  Bond  made  a few  remarks, 
also  Christy  Giles. 

President  Anna  Duke  thought  we  were 
blest  to  have  a sister  with  us  who  had  seen 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Sister  Wilson,  from  Midway,  said  she 
knew  Aunt  Zina  when  she  was  a young 
girl.  She  had  lived  in  President  Young’s 
family  for  a number  of  years,  and  Aunt 
Zina’s  every  day  life  was  an  exemplary 
one. 

Sister  Zina  Young  spoke  a short  time. 
Her  remarks  were  on  the  early  rise  of  the 
Church,  and  the  blessings  in  store  for  those 
that  prove  faithful. 

President  Hatch  was  very  glad  to  see 
Aunt  Zina.  He  had  known  her  since  he 
was  a boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  Said 
the  Relief  Society  was  one  of  the  most 
helpful  organizations  in  the  Church.  Asked 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  to  be  with  all. 

Sister  Anna  Duke  gave  all  who  wished  a 
chance  to  shake  hands  with  Sister 
Young. 

Meeting  closed  with  singing  “Praise  to 
the  man.”  Benediction  by  Sister  Ruth 
Hatch. 

Sister  Zina  shook  hands  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six. 

Alice  M.  Lambert, 

Act.  Sec. 


The  hospital  ship,  Princess  of  Wales , 

which  has  just  sailed  from  England  for  ! The  dark  today  leads  into  light  tomorrow, 

Cape  Town,  was  paid  for  by  the  Princess.  1 There  is  no  endless  joy,  no  endless  sorrow. 


SPEECH  OF  MISS  ANTHONY. 

AT  QUEEN’S  HALE,  LONDON,  JULY  29,  1 899. 

Mrs.  P>esidcnt , Officers  and  Members  of  the 
• Suffrage  Societies  of  G?cat  Britain  and 

Ireland  and  the  world  over: 

I wish  I might  be  worthy  of  the  honor 
which  Mrs.  Phillipps  gave  me  of  being  one 
of  those  who,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
assembled  in  the  little  town  of  Seneca  Palls, 
New  York,  and  made  the  declaration  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  the  under-lying  right, 
the  one  which  protects  all  other  rights. 
But  I was  not  there.  Lucretia  Mott  was 
there,  and  Martha  C.  White,  whose  daugh- 
ter sits  beside  me,  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton — all  signers  of  the  call  for  that  first 
Convention.  I hear  all  these  women  and 
the  men  also,  asking  “Why  is  it  that  w’hen 
this  first  proclamation  for  the  ballot  was 
made  in  the  United  States  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  other  countries  are  getting 
ahead  of  us?”  Well,  I can  assure  you 
there  are  many  reasons.  It  is  not  from  any 
lack  of  hard  work  and  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  handful  of  women  who  have 
stood  at  the  front  of  this  movement  in  our 
country;  but  the  complications  are  very  un- 
like those  in  your  own  country.  Suppose 
that  here  in  England,  after  all  your  labors, 
and  after  all  your  magnificent  champions — 
from  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Jacob  Bright, 
down  to  Mr.  Begg — had  worked  in  your 
Parliament  for  years,  had  urged  enactment 
of  a law,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  question  then 
had  to  be  voted  on  by  every  elector  in  the 
mines,  the  factories  and  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  how  much  would  you  expect 
to  get  all  at  once  ? And  that  is  the  difficul- 
ty with  us. 

Our  revolutionary  Fathers  proclaimed 
equal  political  rights.  At  first  they  made 
practical  application  to  a very  few  men  only, 
and  during  the  more  than  a hundred  years 
battle  in  our  country,  those  great  principles 
have  been  gradually  extended  to  one  class 
after  another.  In  the  beginning  only 
Church  members  voted,  then  only  rich  men, 
then  only  white  men,  then  only  men;  that 
is,  we  had  an  aristocracy  of  the  Church;  then 
an  aristocracy  of  men  of  wealth;  then  an  aris- 
tocracy of  white  men,  and  last  we  now  have 
an  aristocracy  of  men.  We  are  simply  de- 
manding today  the  application  of  our  funda- 
mental principle  of  political  equality  to  the 
other  half  of  our  citizens.  We  are  asking 
for  nothing  now,  but  simply  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  old  doctrine  that  was 
declared  by  Hancock  and  Adams  and  all 
the  old  revolutionists,  who  rebelled  against 
King  George  because  he  insisted  on  taxing 
them  without  giving  them  the  right  of 
representation.  We  are  insisting  today  that 
the  men  of  the  United  States  shall  no  long 
er  continue  to  violate  tneir  principles— to 
tax  women  and  deny  them  representation. 
We  have  what  you  might  call  forty- five 
Englands:  that  is,  we  have  forty-five  States, 
and  each  State  Legisl  iture  must  first  pass  a 
resolution  submitting  the  question  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  men  of  that  State.  We 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  franchise  in 
four  states  of  the  Union  by  this  slow  pro- 
cess. 

Another  hindrance  I want  to  mention  to 
you:  every  single  year  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  foreign  born  men  are  landed  on 
our  shores,  fresh  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World,  who  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
principle  of  free  and  equal  government, 
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and  we  have, as  General  Grant  once  said,  “a 
big  job  on  our  hands.”  We  have  to  edu- 
cate a quarter  of  a million  of  men  every 
year  into  the  principles  oi  our  American 
Institutions.  And  I want  to  say  to  you, 
my  good  friends,  that  in  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  States  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
question  has  been  voted  upon,  if  only  the 
native  born  men  had  had  the  franchise,  the 
women  in  every  one  of  them  would  have 
had  the  ballot  today.  I am  not  sorry  that 
those  men  who  do  not  understand  our 
Institutions  have  the  right  to  vote,  for  they 
never  would  understand  them  if  they  had 
not  that  right.  So  we  must  wait  with 
patience  the  slow  process  of  education. 
And  we  have  been  very  patient:  in  our 
half  century  of  agitation  and  education  we 
have  gained  Woman  Suffrage  in  four 
States  ! And  besides  that,  women  have 
municipal  suffrage  in  one  State,  a vote  on 
matters  of  taxation  in  several  others,  and 
school  suffrage,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
in  twenty- three  States.  In  over  one  half  of 
the  States  of  our  Union  women  are  voting 
today.  In  Louisiana,  one  of  the  old  slave 
States,  on  the  sixth  day  of  this  month, 
women  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
for  the  first  time  in  history  cast  their  ballots 
on  the  question  of  taxing  the  people  of  that 
city  for  the  purpose  of  building  sewers  and 
improving  sanitary  conditions.  The  men 
were  so  considerate  of  the  women  that  they 
made  that  constitutional  proviso,  that  they 
arranged  for  them  tu  vote  by  proxy  if  they 
were  too  modest  to  go  to  the  ballot  box. 
When  some  of  the  women  attempted  to  get 
a proxy  they  learned  that  by  the  law  of  | 
Louisiana,  a married  woman’s  name  on  a 
certificate  would  not  stand,  therefore  they 
were  compelled  to  go  to  the  ballot  box. 

The  distance  we  have  gone  in  the  last 
fifty  years  is  beyond  computation.  Before 
I sit  down  I will  tell  one  little  incident 
illustrating  the  condition  of  things  when  we 
started.  I had  been  a teacher  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  fifteen  years — from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  thirty.  A State  Teachers’ 
Convention  was  held  in  my  city  of  Roches- 
ter. Over  a thousand  women  had  gathered 
in  that  convention  and  perhaps  tv/o  hun- 
dred men.  Up  to  that  time  no  woman’s 
voice  had  ever  been  heard  in  one  of  these 
conventions;  only  men  had  reported  the  ie- 
sult  of  their  experience,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered improper  for  women  to  speak  in 
pnolic.  Those  men  appointed  a committee 
to  prepare  resolutions,  and  one  of  these  de- 
clared that  teachers  were  not  respected  as 
were  ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors.  In 
discussing  that  resolution  one  man  declared 
that  the  profession  of  teacher  was  higher 
than  that  of  a doctor,  of  more  use  to  the 
community;  another,  that  it  wras  higher 
than  that  of  a lawyer,  and  a third  even 
affirmed  that  it  was  of,  more  service  to  the 
world  to  train  the  young  than  it  was  to  try 
to  reform  them  after  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  a crooked  way.  “And  yet,”  said 
these  men,  “ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  invited 
into  the  best  families,  often  elected  to  high 
offices,  whereas  schoolmasters  are  treated 
slightingly,  and  are  often  calltd  Miss  Nan- 
cies and  old  grandmothers!”  I listened 
with  a great  deal  of  interest,  and  at  length 
— having  been  born  a Quaker  and  always 
taught  that  God  inspired  a woman  to  speech 
just  as  weil  as  a man — I rose  in  my  seat  and 
said,  “Mr.  President!” 

The  president  was  a Professor  of  Mathe-  1 
matics  at  West  Point,  a pompous  man,  ! 
wearing  a blue  coat,  brass  buttons  and  buff 
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vest.  He  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, and  inserting  his  thumbs  in  his  arm- 
holes, asked,  “What  will  the  lady  have?” 

The  idea  never  entered  that  man’s  cran- 
ium that  a woman  could  rise  in  her  seat  and 
address  the  chair  just  like  a man  ! And  1 
said,  “Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I 
would  like  to  say  a word  on  the  question 
under  discussion.” 

“Then,”  said  Professor  Davis,  “what  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  convention  ?”  And  he 
looked  down  to  this  little  handful  of  men  on 
the  front  seats,  never  casting  a furtive 
glance  to  the  thousand  women  crowding 
that  hall.  One  man  moved  that  the  lady 
should  be  heard,  and  another  seconded,  and 
the,r  discussed  the  question  for  half  an  hour. 

At  last,  by  a very  small  majority,  it  was 
decided  that  the  lady  should  be  heard,  and 
I managed  to  say,  “Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  I have  listened  to  your  discus- 
sion with  a great  deal  of  interest,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  of  you  quite  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  the  disrespect  of  which 
you  complain.  Do  you  not  see  that  so  long 
as  society  says  that  i woman  hasn’t  brains 
enough  to  be  either  a minister,  a lawyer  or 
a doctor,  but  has  ample  brains  to  be  a 
teacher,  that  every  man  of  you  who  teaches 
school  practically  acknowdedges  that  he 
hasn’t  any  more  brains  than  a woman?” 
and  sat  down. 

As  I passed  out  of  the  hall  at  the  close  of 
the  session  I heard  many  a woman  whisper- 
ing to  another,  “Who  is  that  creature  ?” 
“Where  did  she  come  from?”  “I  was 
never  so  ashamed  in  my  life,  I wished  the 
floor  had  opened  and  swallowed  me  up!” 
They  wer  honest,  they  really  believed 
it  was  degrading  to  a woman  to  speak. 

The  next  morning  Professor  Davis  in 
calling  the  convention  to  order,  assumed 
his  pompous  position  and  said:  “I  have 

been  asked  why  it  is  women  are  not  put 
upon  the  committees,  why  they  are  not 
invited  to  prepare  reports  and  so  011."”  And 
then  he  continued:  “Look  at  this  mag- 

nificent hall,  at  the  beauty  of  the  entabla- 
ture, the  symmetry  of  the  shaft  and  the 
strength  of  the  pedestal.  Could  I be  instru- 
mental in  dragging  from  its  proud  eleva- 
tion that  beautiful  etablature  and  rolling  it 
in  the  dirt  and  dust  that  surround  the 
pedestal?  No,  heaven  forbid  !” 

And  he  was  quite  sincere,  and  really  be- 
lieved that  if  a woman  stood  in  an  audience 
and  spoke  she  would  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a man.  Exactly  so  now.  Men  are 
afraid  that  if  women  vote,  if  they  hold 
office,  if  they  sit  in  Congressional  and 
Parliamental  halls,  they  will  degrade  them- 
selves to  the  level  of  men  ! ! 


THE  CAGE. 

When  song-bird  thoughts  within  his  heart 
Make  melody  sublime, 

The  Poet  snares  them  by  his  art 
Into  a cage  of  rhyme. 

And  there  the  captive  fancies  beat 
Their  wings  against  the  bars, 

The  music,  soft  and  low  and  sweet, 
Ascending  to  the  stars. 

Yet  evermore  they  long  to  be 
Back  where  the  surges  roll, 

Untamed,  unfettered,  wild  and  free, 

V\  ithin  the  Poet’s  soul. 

Robert  Lovemore. 


Love  for  the  <Yad  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cramp  our  duty  to  those  who  are  still 
with  us. 
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WAYSIDE  NOTES. 

A hurried  journey  by  train  is  seldom 
very  interesting  late  in  the  Autumn,  when 
gray  is  the  prevailing  color  in  the  land- 
scape, and  the  road  runs  far  and  away  from 
the  largest  towns,  only  skirting  the  outside 
edge  to  call  one,  two  or  three  minutes  at 
stations  to  take  on  passangers,  or  allow 
them  barely  time  to  jump  off.  However, 
we  did  get  a glimpse  of  a muddy  river  here 
and  there,  and  American  Falls,  which 
diversify  the  scenery  just  a little,  and  are 
always  a momentary  delight  to  the  weary 
traveler.  A dining  car  en  toute  is  a posi- 
tive luxury,  and  when  one  finds  it  has  been 
left  at  some  station  by  the  way,  it  is  sure 
to  be  disappointing.  All  things  considered, 
the  trip  to  Northern  Idaho  was  pleasant, 
until  we  had  to  change  from  a Pulrnan  to 
an  accommodation  train  and  stay  over  night 
at  a country  hotel.  Howrever,  one  who 
writes  can  occupy  the  time,  if  there  is  noth- 
ing more  important  to  be  done;  though 
when  one  is  expected  to  furnish  an  original 
sentiment  for  an  exceptional  gathering  of 
relatives  and  friends,  one  needs  to  be  in- 
spired, and  a railway  train  and  country 
hotel  are  not  specially  inviting  to  a way- 
ward muse. 

Here  we  heard  the  latest  news  from  the 
court  at  Moscow  (not  in  Russia,  but  in 
Idaho)  of  the  decision  concerning  strikers, 
and  saw  some  of  the  men  who  had  been 
in  the  “Bull  Pen,”  but  were  released  and 
were  now  staying  at  “The  Wayside  Inn” 
at  Tekoa,  Washington,  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  night. 

Early  next  morning  the  train  for  Wallace 
was  ready,  and  we  pulled  out  in  eager  ex- 
pectancy of  soon  reaching  our  destination. 
The  day  was  not  as  bright  as  we  could  have 
wished  for  an  anniversary  party,  but  the 
sun  shone  later  on,  and  when  we  arrived  in 
Wallace  the  clouds  had  nearly  disappeared. 
We  who  live  in  Utah  hardly  realize  how 
much  sunshine  we  have,  until  we  go  far  to 
the  north,  where  lights  are  often  necessary 
at  high  noon,  and  always  by  four  in  the 
afternoon  in  winter  time.  Several  of  the 
family  were  at  the  station  and  we  were 
very  soon  greeted  by  all  the  dear  ones  who 
had  gathered  for  the  silver  wedding  party. 

THE  SILVER  WEDDING. 

The  house  was  decorated  so  profusely  it 
was  like  a fairy  bower  of  vines  and  ilowers, 
artistically  arranged  and  festooned,  a real 
work  of  art;  in  such  an  Eden  one  might 
have  hoped  to  see  one  of  the  “divine  nine,” 


but,  alas,  the  time  had  fled,  and  very  soon 
the  guests  would  arrive. 

The  library  adjoining  the  parlor  was  pre- 
pared for  the  bride  and  groom  to  receive 
the  congratulations  in.  The  bay  window 
was  embowered  in  beauty  even  before  the  I 
happy  couple  stood  there  under  the  yoke  of 
green  coptis  leaves,  Suiilax  and  roses,  with 
the  figures  1874  and  1899  in  silver  at  oppo- 
site corners. 

The  bride  wore  a white  satin  gown 
covered  with  white  silk  tulle,  embroidered 
in  silver  bow  knots,  and  carried  a lorgnette 
of  pearls,  a delicate  i i^ory  fan  and  pale  pink 
and  white  roses,  with  long  stems,  fine 
white  slippers  with  silver  clasps,  and  lace 
and  silver  ornaments  in  her  dark  hair.  She 
looked  quite  as  lovely,  but  not  as  shy,  as  on 
her  wedding  day  twenty-five  years  before. 
The  bridegroom  was  attired  in  the  regula- 
tion black  broadcloth  and  immaculate  linen 
collar  and  cuffs  etc.,  and  white  silk  tie. 

The  two  daughters  wore  black  silk  tulle 
over  black  satin  bespangled  with  brilliants 
and  profusely  trimmed  with  real  lace. 
Many  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  very 
elegantly  gowned,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
in  evening  dress,  even  the  military  officers, 
except  one  or  two  young  Lieutenants,  who 
wore  their  handsome  uniforms. 

The  parlor,  hall  and  dining  room  har- 
monized in  decorations  with  the  library, 
carnations,  roses  and  chrysanthemums, 
fragrant  and  abundant,  in  every  nook  and 
corner. 

There  were  many  handsome  and  some 
very  exquisite  (silver)  gifts,  many  of  them 
from  other  states,  as  well  as  a number  given 
by  the  fifty  or  more  guests  present. 

Besides  other  delicious  refreshments 
daintily  served,  there  was  a large  wedding 
cake  with  the  significant  figures  that  marked 
the  date  of  the  former  happy  wedding  party 
in  the  “dear  old  home”  on  State  Street. 

Alas,  how  much  has  transpired  in  this 
quarter  of  a century  ! 

There  was  some  fine  instrumental  music 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  Mrs.  Daisie 
Allen  rendered  in  her  fine,  sympathetic 
voice,  two  or  three  songs.  Mrs.  Verona 
Hillard  afterwards  sang  some  light,  airy 
melodies,  and  the  “Little  Mother,”  b> 
urgent  request,  read  the  verses  composed 
en  route. 

The  guests  when  departing,  each  in  turn, 
in  the  most  elaborate  language  and  with 
hearty  good  will,  hoped  the  host  and 
hostess  might  live  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  in  prosperity  and 
happiness.  The  party  certainly  passed  off 
pleasantly,  and  it  will  assuredly  be  a happy 
memory  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  those 
whose  anniversary  was  thus  celebrated,  be- 
cause of  the  warm  fellowship  and  kindly 
feeling  manifested  fly  all  assembled. 

OVER  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

After  a week  spent  with  the  dear  ones  at 
Wallace  we  must  needs  go  over  to  Murray 
to  pass  a few  days.  The  journey  has  to  be 
taken  by  stage,  or  in  private  conveyance, 
twenty-twc  miles  over  a mountain  road 
through  mining  camps,  and  winding  around 
high  mountains.  At  this  late  season  the 
scenery  is  not  so  beautiful  as  when  the 
woods  are  green,  or  when  the  frost  has 
tinged  the  leaves  and  shrubs  with  all  the 
bright  hues  possible  to  imagine.  The  rain 
had  been  pouring  for  a few  days  and  the 
mud  made  it  difficult  driving.  Some  im- 
provements were  noticable,  a fine  three 
story  mining  mill  at  Monarch,  the  first 


place  of  human  habitation  after  leaving 
Wallace,  except  the  shanties  for  miners,  far 
up  the  mountain  side,  with  tunnels  here 
and  there,  and  from  appearances  one  would 
imagine  every  vein  of  gold  or  silver  in  the 
mountains  had  been  opened. 

The  woods  were  fragrant  of  the  pine  pet- 
fume,  notwithstanding  the  other  varieties 
of  trees  were  bare,  tho’  here  and  there  the 
fiery  red  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  bright- 
ened the  woods,  and  occasionally  the  flash 
of  the  sumach  showed  in  the  distance. 

On  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
we  take  a survey  of  the  road  behind  us, 
trailing  around  and  around  through  the 
timber,  and  wonder  how  we  could  have 
passed  the  teams  on  the  way;  and  we  ob- 
serve the  new  railroad,  “Sixteen  to  One,” 
which  is  being  built  to  haul  ore  from  the 
great  Sunset  mine.  This  opens  another 
roadway  among  the  monarchs  of  the  pine 
forests. 

When  the  ride  is  about  half  com- 
pleted we  come  to  Beaver  Station,  where 
weary  travelers  may  rest  and  be  sure  of  a 
good  meal.  The  hostess  had  just  come  in 
from  hunting  with  her  gun.  She  had  shot 
a pheasant,  and  was  plucking  the  feathers 
as  we  drove  up.  There  was  nothing  bold  or 
mannish  in  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Horban, 
though  evidently  she  knew  how  to  use  a 
gun  to  some  advantage;  and  she  also  lives 
where  women  have  equal  political  privileges. 
Her  two  little  girls  were  at  Delta  in  school, 
two  or  three  miles  further  on,  where  they 
are  taken  every  morning  and  brought  home 
after  school  hours.  Delta  seems  to  be  more 
of  a mining  village  than  Beaver,  more 
houses,  stores,  saloons  (these  abound  where  - 
ever  mines  are  worked)  and  at  the  school 
house,  as  we  passed  through  about  half 
past  two,  children  were  out  for  recess,  and 
one  could  not  help  wondering  where  they 
all  lived.  Farther  on  was  Myrtle,  another 
of  the  small  towns  in  this  vicinity,  and 
more  tunnels  and  gulches,  and  by  and  by  a 
graveyard,  the  notice  on  the  high  gates 
signifying  it  belonged  to  the  “Union,”  and 
of  course,  no  other  “need  apply.”  Pritch- 
ard creek  had  been  in  sight  for  some  time 
and  Tiger  Gulch  on  the  opposite  side 
and  we  began  to  see  signs  of  Murray, 
which  lies  between  high  mountains  cohered 
with  timber  and  where  the  pines  are  al- 
ways sighing  and  the  waters  murmuring. 

In  this  little  vale  there  has  been  much 
gold  discovered  and  placer  mining  has  been 
carried  on  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  in  the  early  settling  here 
there  were  lively  times.  It  was  also  the 
county  seat  of  Shoshone  County  until  about 
a year  ago  Wallace  succeeded  in  having 
the  business  of  the  County  removed  there, 
as  it  is  more  accessible  and  has  increased 
faster  in  population  and  influence.  There 
is  some  mining  still  going  on  in  Murray, 
and  the  Mother-Lode,  a famous  mine  which 
has  made  several  fortunes  for  its  former 
owners,  is  still  yielding  its  yellow  dust  and 
considered  valuable  property.  Hydraulic 
works  are  established  here,  and  north  of 
the  mine  is  Eagle,  another  mining  settle- 
ment, somewhat  dilapitated.  On  the  south 
is  Littlefield  and  Daddyville,  where  there 
has  been  mining  in  former  days,  if  not  so 
successful  now.  Chess  is  a mine  still  in 
operation,  with  “great  expectations”  of  its 
near  future. 

To  one  only  sojourning  temporarily  there 
is  a sort  of  restfulness  in  the  singing  of  the 
pines  and  the  murmuring  of  many  rivulets; 
and  to  one  whose  thoughts  come  more 
readily  or  of  dreaming,  there  is  abundance 
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of  time,  about  eighteen  hours  a day  of 
candle-light.  The  one  drawback  to  posi- 
tive enjoyment  is  that  it  rains  and  one  can- 
not indulge  in  walking,  or  even  riding 
through  the  pines,  as  on  other  occasions 
when  visiting  up  here  earlier  in  the  season 
There  are  some  lovely  little  dells,  and 
cottages  of  logs  nestled  down  among  the 
woods,  where  women  live  secluded  from 
gossip,  assuredly;  women  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  husbands  who  had  come  to  seek 
fortunes  imbedded  in  these  mountain  for- 
ests. And  these  women  have  political 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  some  of  the 
dwellers  in  large  cities. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster.  Attorney  at 
Law,  visited  Salt  Lake  City  the  first  week 
in  November. 

The  November  meteors  which  were  ex- 
pected on  the  14th  or  15th  did  not  material- 
ize very  satisfactorily,  although  elaborate 
preparations  were  made  by  astronomers  in 
many  observatories.  A few  have  been  re- 
ported from  different  localities,  but  not 
more  brilliant  than  have  been  observed  at 
unexpected  occasions.  Possibly  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1900,  the  prediction  may  be 
fulfilled,  at  least,  that  is  the  general  idea  of 
of  those  scientists  who  investigate  the 
heavenly  bcdies  and  phenomena. 

It  is  announced  that  the  young  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  of  the  Netherlands,  has  given 
her  word  to  the  Kaiser  of  Germany  that 
she  will  wed  none  other  than  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederic  William  of  Germany.  Wil- 
helmina is  a year  and  nine  months  older 
than  the  Crown  Prince,  she  was  nineteen 
years  old  August  31,  and  he  will  be  eigh- 
teen years  old  May  6,  1900.  A report  has 
been  current  that  she  was  engaged  to  Prince 
Ferdinand  Joachim  Albrecht  ot  Prussia. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  a speech 
at  a luncheon  ac  Leicester,  said  the  country 
owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Salisbury 
for  the  great  improvement  in  Great  Britain’s 
position;  and  also  remarked  upon  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  America  and  England,  say- 
ing: “The  union,  the  alliance,  if  you  please, 
the  understanding  between  these  two  great 
nations,  is  indeed  a guarantee  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.”  He  also  made  reference  to 
Germany  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  in- 
ferred there  would  be  “a  triple  alliance  be- 
tween the  Teutonic  race  and  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  that  would 
be  a potent  influence  in  the  future  world.” 
He  spoke  also  of  newspaper  articles  which 
“had  not  spared  the  almost  sacred  person 
of  the  Queen.” 

Ambassador  Choate,  at  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  of  the  American  Society,  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  in  London,  made  a significant 
speech  on  the  present  situation  and  the 
keynote  of  which  was  the  spreading  of 
American  commerce,  alluding  to  America, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  the  “three 
great  commercial  nations  of  the  world.”  He 
had  asked  a very  brilliant  woman  what  to 
take  for  a basis  of  his  remarks,  and  her 
reply  was,  “Let  England  and  America  join 
hands  across  the  sea,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  will  be  assured.”  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
. pansion  of  America  the  Ambassador  said: 

I think  we  all  agree  with  the  declaration 
of  our  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Pacific 
cable  ought  to  be  laid  by  America  from 


San  Francisco  to  Manila.  We  have  planted 
our  footsteps  in  the  sea.  How  we  have 
progressed  ! First  it  was  San  Francisco, 
then  Hawaii,  then  Gauon,  then  Manila  and 
one  step  more  and  we  will  be  the  open  door 
to  China.” 

Besides  spending  Thanksgiving  with 
the  dear  ones  in  Idaho,  an  afternoon  Tea 
and  luncheon  were  given -.in  honor  of  the 
“Little  Mother.”  Wednesday,  November 
29,  at  two  p.  m.,  the  elite  of  Wallace 
assembled  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Daisie  D. 
Allen,  of  Wallace,  and  although  the  rain 
was  simply  pouring  down,  all  were  punctu- 
al in  coming.  Knowing  of  the  International 
Council  having  been  received  by  the  Queen 
in  the  quadrangle  of  Windsor  Castle,  and 
entertained  by  Her  Majesty  at  an  elaborate 
tea  (almosta  banquet)  in  St.  George’s  hall, 
we  yielded  to  the  earnest  request  of  the 
ladies  and  related  the  incident  and  described 
what  we  saw  and  remembered  of  this  inter- 
esting place,  and  personality  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Empress  of  India. 
The  affernoon  was  a pleasant  one.  Mrs. 
Allen  as  hostess  did  the  honors  gracefully, 
and  each  guest  had  a card  with  the  auto- 
graph of  the  “Little  Mother”  and  a quota- 
tion from  her  book  of  poems,  “ Musings  and 
Memories."  “Tea,”  which  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  delicate  dishes  handsomely 
served,  with  fine  china  and  the  finest  em- 
broidered linen,  in  dainty  patterns,  the 
tables  decorated  with  evergreen;  but  the 
brilliant  conversation  of  intelligent  women 
surpasses  luxuriant  feasting,  and  to  close 
the  sweet  day,  music  and  songs  were  added 
to  our  enjoyment.  Some  of  the  sweetest 
old  songs  were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Burke;  a day  long  to  be  remembered. 


The  luncheon  was  given  by  Mrs.  Mell 
C.  Woods,  at  her  residence  in  Wallace,  on 
Saturday,  December  2,  at  half  past  one  p. 
m.  The  moms  were  artistically  decorated 
with  carnations  and  chrysanthemums  of 
many  colors,  pink  and  white  mostly,  and 
the  beautiful  evergreen  coptis  leaves  that 
grow  in  the  mountains.  The  menu  cards 
were  tied  with  ribbon  and  carna- 
tions, and  were  unique  in  having  every 
dish  in  the  course  designated  with  a quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare,  and  left  to  the  ladies 
to  guess,  which  afforded  some  amusement 
and  helped  digestion,  no  doubt.  The  table 
was  daintily  spread  with  elegant  service, 
and  everything  arranged  in  “apple  pie 
order” — fit  lor  a queen;  and  the  ladies 
themselves  were  handsomely  gowned  in 
rich  apparel.  After  the  fun  of  guessing 
was  over,  the  ladies  discussed  their  favorite 
poets,  the  book  of  fiction  which  had  im- 
pressed them  most,  and  the  greatest  living 
woman  in  America.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  on  all  these 
questions,  but  they  led  to  much  thinking 
and  bringing  out  ideas,  and  proved  that 
women  when  gathered  in  parties  nowadays 
do  not  always  gossip  or  talk  of  dress  and 
fashion.  The  guests  were  entertained  in 
the  parlor  afterwards  with  music  and  sing- 
ing, Mrs.  Allen,  who  has  a particularly 
fine  voice,  singing  some  favorite  ballads, 
and  Mrs.  Finch,  tho’  very  timid,  sang 
one  song  sweetly,  after  a great  deal  of  en- 
treaty. The  Wallace  ladies  whom  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  were  very 
gracious  to  the  woman  editor,  but  however 
we  try  we  cannot  describe  their  dresses, 
that  is  quite  impossible;  and,  therefore,  we 
trust  they  will  not  consider  the  omission 
ungracious,  and  accept  this  passing  notice 


as  a pleasant  remembrance  of  two  happy 
parties  in  Wallace. 


GENERAL  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE. 

The  October  Conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  was  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly 
Hall,  in  this  city,  Thursday,  October  5, 
1899,  commencing  at  10  a.  m.,  President 
Zina  D.  H.  Young  presiding. 

Meeting  opened  by  singing  “Come  let  us 
anew.”  Prayer  by  President  Ann  C. 
Woodbury.  Singing,  “We  thank  Thee, 
O God,  for  a prophet.”  Roll  called,  eigh- 
teen presidents  present.  Minutes  of  morn- 
ing conference  of  April  last  read  and 
accepted.  Minutes  of  officers’  meeting  in 
April  last  read  and  accepted. 

President  Young  stated  that  the  morning 
would  be  occupied  in  hearing  from  the 
presidents  of  the  various  Stakes,  and  made 
some  explanatory  remarks  in  regard  to 
Stake  conferences  being  held  quarterly,  or 
semi-annually. 

President  Susanna  P.  Booth,  of  Box 
Elder  Stake,  and  Lucy  S.  Cardon,  of  Cache 
Stake,  were  in  favor  of  conference  twice  a 
year. 

President  Zina  Y.  Card,  of  the  Y.  L. 
M.  I.  A.  of  Alberta  Stake,  stated  that  in 
that  Stake  they  only  held  conference  twice 
a year,  and  that  there  were  so  many  organ- 
izations, that  was  considered  best  for  them. 

President  Emma  J. Bennett, Bingham, said 
they  only  held  two  conferences  in  a vear. 

President  Mary  A.  Hyde,  Sanpete,  ’ said 
they  had  always  held  quarterly  conferences, 
but  alternated  from  one  part  of  the  county 
to  another,  which  made  a difference,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  too  much.  She  was 
willing  to  conform  to  the  decision. 

President  M.  Isabella  Horne,  Salt  Lake 
Stake,  thought  it  advisable  under  some 
circumstances,  but  Salt  Lake  Stake  was  so 
much  larger  than  any  other,  and  if  there 
were  but  two  conferences  it  would  certainly 
be  necessary  for  each  branch  to  have  an 
annual  meeting,  which  would  enable  them 
to  make  a showing  of  their  work. 

President  Cornelia  Mortensen,  of  San 
Luis  Stake,  said  it  had  never  been  conven- 
ient to  hold  conferences  but  twice  a year, 
but  the  sisters  were  alive  to  their  duties. 
This  was  the  first  time  she  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  General  Confer- 
ence, and  was  very  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Roberts  spoke  of  having  anoth- 
er class  in  nursing,  students  to  come  from 
other  Stakes,  and  gave  seme  advice  in  re- 
gard to  what  was  needful,  and  said  that  we 
should  as  a people  employ  when  sick 
those  of  our  own  faith,  and  made  other  re- 
marks pertinent  to  the  subject. 

President  M.  Isabella  Horne  addressed 
the  sisters,  urging  them  to  awake  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  to  attend 
these  conferences  and  get  spiritual  strength. 
If  the  president  was  not  able  to  attend  send 
a representative,  some  one  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  Stake,  and  to  take  home  the 
teaching  given  for  the  building  up  of  the 
society. 

President  Bathsheba  W.  Smith  was  glad 
to  hear  about  the  nursing  class,  we  want 
several  nurses  in  each  branch  society. 
Spoke  earnestly  about  paying  tithing  and 
upon  punctuality,  it  was  an  important  thing 
in  life;  also  urged  the  sisters  to  be  diligent 
in  the  work  for  the  dead,  said  Joseph  the 
Prophet  was  anxious  upon  this  subject. 
Spoke  of  our  keeping  our  second  estate,  as 
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well  as  our  first,  and  be  diligent  in  season 
and  out  of  season 

President  Horne  made  some  further  re- 
marks about  the  training  of  nurses,  and  that 
it  should  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Relief  Society.  Felt  very  thankful  it  had 
been  such  a success  in  this  Stake.  The 
sick  should  be  taken  care  of  by  experienced 
sisters. 

President  Mary  A.  Call,  of  Bannock 
Stake,  asked  some  questions  about  the 
financial  matters,  which  were  answered 
satisfactorily.  She  made  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks  and  urged  all  to  faithfulness, 
also  to  be  humble. 

President  Young  alluded  to  the  society 
everywhere  observing  the  17th  of  March,  and 
wTas  sure  a blessing  would  follow.  Referred 
to  the  Prophet  turning  the  key  of  knowl- 
edge for  women  and  the  wonderful  things 
that  had  since  transpired.  “Remember 
what  blessings  have  been  pronounced 
upon  the  handmaids  of  the  Lord  since  that 
day.  I feel  as  though  I was  looking  upon 
the  faces  of  the  angels  when  I look  at  my 
sisters  and  know  what  they  have  passed 
through  and  endured  and  borne,  and  the 
sacrifices  the}7  have  made.  Let  us  live  so 
that  we  may  know  what  is  best  for  us.’’ 

After  some  instructions  in  reference  to 
tithing,  which  were  in  answer  to  questions 
that  had  been  asked  by  the  sisters  from  a 
distance,  the  congregation  joined  in  singing 
“Praise  to  the  man  who  communed  -with 
Jehovah.’’ 

The  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells,  stated 
that  President  Jane  S.  Richards  and  Presi- 
dent Sarah  J.  Cannon  were  both  absent 
from  the  conference,  detained  at  home 
through  sickness  in  their  families,  and  re- 
quested that  they  be  mentioned  in  the 
closing  prayer,  and  that  all  unite  their  faith 
in  behalf  of  the  sick,  that  they  might  be 
restored  to  health. 

Benedicton  was  pronounced  by  President 
Horne. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.  m.  President  Zina 
D.  H.  Young  presiding,  opened  with  sing- 
'ing  “Our  God  we  raise  to  Thee.”  Prayer 
by  President  F.  A.  Hammond.  Continued 
by  singing  “For  the  strength  of  the  hills.” 
Minutes  of  afternoon  session  of  the  April 
conference  read  and  accepted. 

President  Mary  Pitchforth,  Juab  Stake, 
reported  everything  favorable  of  the  society 
except  Eureka,  which  it  was  intended  to 
reorganize  very  soon.  She  rejoiced  in  the 
work  of  the  society  and  the  Latter  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times.  Gave  some 
items  from  her  experience  and  alluded 
briefly  to  the  time  when  Apostle  Woodruff 
came  to  England  and  baptized  nearly  all  the 
society  of  United  Brethren,  and  she,  a 
young  girl,  offered  herself  for  baptism.  Her 
family  were  all  opposed,  but  she  had  been 
thankful  then  and  ever  since  that  she  heard 
the  true  Gospel  and  had  been  able  to  en- 
dure all  trials  and  persecutions,  and  had 
been  abundantly  blessed. 

President  Mary  John,  Utah  Stake,  made 
an  excellent  report  of  work  accomplished, 
and  referred  to  the  quantity  of  grain  stored 
and  the  good  feeling  manifest  throughout 
the  county  when  she  visited  the  Stake. 

President  Lucy  Grant,  Woodruff  Stake, 
reported  the  society  in  good  condition,  had 
visited  all  the  branches  during  the  summer. 
They  held  officers’  meetings  regularly. 
Theirs  being  a new  Stake,  they  had  not  yet 
commenced  to  lay  up  grain,  but  intended  to 
this  fall. 

Counselor  Angeline  Hinckley  gave  a 


good  report  of  Millard  Stake  and  of  the 
work  the  sisters  were  doing,  trying  to  carry 
out  the  counsel  given  by  the  General  Board. 

Sister  Priscilla  Jennings  spoke  of  her  visit 
abroad  in  her  native  land,  and  the  geneal- 
ogical work  she  had  been  able  to  do,  also 
some  missionary  work,  and  had  met  with 
the  Relief  Society  in  Stratford,  near  Lon- 
don. She  had  also  spoken  to  the  Relief 
Society  in  Birmingham,  and  had  spoken  on 
other  occasions,  and  was  willing,  to  work  in 
the  Lord’s  vineyard.  She  alluded  to  the 
time  when  the  iceberg  struck  the  City  of 
Rome  on' her  return  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  assurance  of  safety  she  had,  be- 
cause of  a dream  in  which  she  had  con- 
versed with  her  husband,  the  late  Hon. 
Wm.  Jennings.  Sister  Jennings  made 
other  interesting  remarks. 

President  Temperance  Hinckley,  Fre- 
mont Stake,  spoke  of  a visit  through  the 
county  recently  made,  when  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  Sister  I..  L-  Greene 
Richards  accompany  her;  the  trip  occupied 
two  weeks.  Everywhere  they  had  good 
meetings  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
richly  poured  out.  In  some  wards  the 
society  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
young  married  women,  in  fact,  all  the 
young  married  women  in  the  Stake  were 
enrolled  in  the  Relief  Society. 

Counselor  Mary  A White,  Beaver  Stake, 
regretted  President  C.  C.  Shepherd  was  not 
present,  but  she  had  visited  the  Stake  with 
her  and  found  the  society  in  all  the  branches 
in  good  condition,  the  sisters  striving  to  do 
their  whole  duty.  She  also  bore  her  testi- 
mony and  exhorted  the  sisters  to  teach  their 
children  to  be  honest  and  industrious.  We 
should  speak  kindly  to  each  other  while 
here  in  this  life,  and  not  wait  until  after 
death,  but  do  more  good  to  each  other  now. 
Virtue,  she  said,  was  better  than  riches,  let 
us  be  pure  in  our  lives;  and  our  tithing 
should  not  be  forgotten, 

Counselor  Mary  Bagley,.  Bear  Lake  Stake, 
reported  there  was  not  a case  of  sickness  in 
their  entire  Stake,  but  there  was  a society 
sister  to  attend  to  the  sick.  Spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  of  President  Julia 
Lindsay  and  the  good  work  she  was 
accomplishing,  though  she  was  76  years  of 
age. 

President  Jane  S.  Coleman,  Wayne 
Stake,  gave  a glowing  account  of  what  had 
been  done  in  that  county  in  the  interest  of 
silk-culture,  the  thousands  of  mulberry 
trees  put  out  last  spring,  and  more  would 
be  planted  the  coming  year.  They  also 
had  several  houses  of  their  own  and  a 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  stored — an  ex- 
cellent showing  throughout. 

Following  this,  President  Zina  D.  H. 
Young  spoke  most  emphatically  upon  silk 
culture,  and  enjoined  it  upon  the  society  as  a 
duty  that  should  be  considered  important. 
Spoke  of  President  Young’s  work  in  this 
direction,  his  advice  to  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  make  sericulture  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  and  the  blessings  that 
would  follow  if  his  counsel  were  obeyed. 
Regretted  the  indifference  of  the  people 
and  entreated  the  sisters  to  do  their  utmost 
to  promote  the  silk  industry,  and  first  of  all, 
to  set  out  cuttings  of  the  mulberry. 

Several  of  the  sisters  told  what  had  been 
done  for  silk  in  different  places.  President 
John  said  three  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons 
had  been  raised  in  Provo. 

President  Plain  mond  represented  San 
Juan  vStake,  in  the  absence  of  his  wife.  He 
said  he  always  had  been  interested  in  Relief 
Society  meetings,  knew  the  sisters  taught 


righteousness  and  virtue  and  every  good 
thing.  They  held  conference  at  the  same 
time  as  the  brethren,  once  a year,  and  it 
took  a month  to  do  it,  tUe  distance  was 
so  great.  In  Bluff  ward  they  were 
just  about  finishing  a new  Relief  Society 
hall.  “I  don’t  know  anything  to  limit  the 
good  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged — you 
who  have  stood  the  battle  and  the  breeze  in 
the  building  up  of  Zion  in  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth.  My  blessing  upon  you  and 
your  colaborers  in  righteousness  every- 
where. The  mothers  in  Israel  have  estab- 
lished through  this  society  a grand  school 
for  our  sisters.  Encourage  each  other  to 
persevere  in  the  paths  of  wisdom,  truth  and 
light,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  every  effort 
in  the  interest  of  truth.” 

Miss  Bessie  Edmonds  favored  the  audience 
with  a beautiful  song;  her  sweet  voice  was 
like  a peal  of  music  from  above.  Professor 
Evan  Stephens  kindly  accompanied  her  on 
the  organ,  to  both  of  whom  the  sisters  were 
very  grateful  for  the  courtesy. 

President  Ann  C.  Woodbury,  St.  George 
Stake,  realized  the  importance  of  the  society 
work.  Since  August,  she,  with  other  sis- 
ters, had  traveled  over  three  hundred  miles 
and  held  nineteen  meetings.  In  St.  George 
the  silk  industry  had  a good  start,  and  much 
had  been  done  through  united  effort.  She 
gave  some  definite  information  from  those 
experienced  judges  who  had  examined  the 
quality  of  silk  raised  in  Dixie,  that  was 
quite  encouraging.  She  always  felt  to 
press  forward  in  every  good  work,  temporal 
or  spiritual.  Bore  a strong  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

President  Joseph  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Stake,  realized  there  was  not  time  to 
enter  largely  into  one  subject,  but  spoke 
ardently  of  the  silk  industry,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  President  Brigham  Young’s 
efforts  to  establish  it  as  a permanent  industry 
early  in  the  settlement  of  Utah.  He  in- 
structed the  society  to  do  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  make  a success  of  the  enterprise. 
President  Taylor  referred  incidentally  to 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  sisters  in  the  benevo- 
lent work  among  the  destitute,  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted,  and  other  obligations  resting 
upon  the  women  of  Zion,  and  blest  them  in 
their  noble  work  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

President  Zina  D.  H.  Young  made  a few 
closing  remarks  and  announced  the  evening 
meeting. 

Singing,  “Lord  dismiss  us.”  Benedic- 
tion, President  Hammond. 

Evening  .meeting  at  7 o’clock,  President 
Zina  D.  H.  Young  presiding,  commenced 
with  singing  “Glorious  things  of  thee  are 
spoken,”  by  the  Young  Ladies’  choir  of 
the  20th  ward,  Mrs.  Maty  F.  Kelly  leader. 
Prayer  by  Bisnop  Nymphas  Murdock. 
Singing,  “Should  you  be  inclined  to  cen- 
sure.” 

President  Bathsheba  W.  Smith  spoke 
upon  the  grand  work  of  the  Relief  Society 
and  the  love  she  had  for  such  benevolent 
labors;  also  spoke  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  greatness  of  his  work 
upon  the  earth.  Rejoiced  in  the  work  now 
being  done  in  the  Temples  of  our  Lord, 
said  that  was  the  work  to  which  she  was 
devoting  most  of  her  time,  and  entreated 
the  sisters  not  to  neglect  those  of  their  rela- 
tives who  had  passed  away  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  “May  we  be  able 
to  understand  and  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  celestial  kingdom  with  Joseph  the 
Prophet,  who  w7as  one  of  the  greatest  men, 
perhaps  the  greatest  except  the  Savior,  and 
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we  shall  know  and  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
only  be  faithful,  we  shall  meet  those  we 
love  who  have  gone  behind  the  vail.” 

Sister  Zina  Y.  Card  spoke  enthusiastically 
for  Canada. 

President  Emma  J.  Bennett,  Bingham 
Stake,  Idaho,  referred  especially  to  the 
spirit  and  gifts  manifest  in  the  sisters’ 
meetings. 

The  choir  of  young  girls  then  ’sang  an 
anthem,  ‘‘Leaf  by  Leaf.” 

Mary  A.  Rattenberry,  of  San  Francisco, 
reported  the  society  there  and  referred  to 
the  excellent  benevolent  work  of  the  sisters 
in  that  great  city;  also  spoke  of  the  visits 
of  Presidents  Woodruff,  Cannon  and  Smith 
and  of  President  Richards  and  his  wife, 
and  of  the  good  counsel  they  had  given  the 
society,  and  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  to  them  if  they  continued  in  the  work. 

Sister  Caroline  Bowman  reported  Sevier 
Stake. 

President  Cornelia  Mortensen,  San  Euis 
Stake,  gave  a very  extended  report  of  the 
work  done  in  that  locality,  praised  the  sis- 
ters there  for  their  noble  efforts  under  so 
many  difficulties  in  pioneering  a new  settle- 
ment. Referred  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  union  among  the  sisters,  and  that  they 
refrained  from  speaking  ill  of  one  another. 

Counselor  Annie  T.  Hyde  spoke  of  the 
good  work  accomplished  in  this  Stake  of 
Zion,  and  especially  the  good  work  done  by 
the  nurses  trained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Relief  Society  by  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Roberts. 
The  society  had  good  supplies  of  the  com- 
forts necessary  in  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
and  the  faces  of  these  nurses  in  the  sick 
room  was  like  the  angels  ministering  to 
those  in  pain.  Sister  Hyde  alluded  to 
her  conversations  with  Professors  in  tbe 
East  while  abroad  in  the  spring,  and  their 
astonishment  concerning  what  she  had  told 
them  of  our  Relief  Society  charitable  work. 

President  Zina  D.  H.  Young  addressed 
the  sisters  a few  minutes.  She  said:  ‘‘We 
shall  overcome  by  the  word  of  testimony 
and  the  power  of  the  anointing.”  She 
then  spoke  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  interpre- 
tation given  by  Sister  Card. 

The  Young  Radies’  choir  sang  beautiful- 
ly ‘‘Who  are  these  arrayed  in  white.”  Con- 
ference adjourned  till  April,  1900.  Prayer 
by  President  Lucy  S.  Cardon. 

E.  B.  Wells,  Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 

RESOLUTION  OF  RESPECT. 

On  the  death  of  Cornelia  Pratt  Driggs. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Creator  to 
take  from  this  mortal  sphere  our  beloved  and  re- 
spected president  of  this  (the  Forest  Dale)  Relief 
Society,  Sister  Cornelia  Pratt  Driggs,  and 
Whereas,  in  her  death  we  have  lost  a faithful 
member  and  a true  Latter-day  Saint,  one  who  was 
ever  ready  to  respond  where  her  duty  called  her, 
kind,  charitable,  and  bearing  all  the  instincts  of 
true  womanhood;  and  we  fully  realize  that  in  our 
separation  from  her  we  have  sustained  an  irrepar- 
able loss,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  place  a copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions upon  the  minutes  of  this  society,  and  that 
we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  husband 
and  family  of  the  deceased. 

Agnes  Rumel,  Sec. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

On  the  death  of  Sister  Julia  A.  Tanner. 

Sister  Julia  A.  Tanner  was  born  in  Willough- 
by, Ohio,  Nov.  24,  1839,  and  died  in  Beaver  City, 
May  15,  1899. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  to 
call  from  our  midst  a kind  friend,  sister  and  co- 
laborer, Julia  A Tanner,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  strive,  as  a band  of  workers 


and  fellow  associates,  to  emulate  her  example; 
that  her  death  has  caused  a vacancy  in  our  midst, 
and  her  loss  we  deeply  feel. 

Resolved,  That  we  realize  that  God  calls  from 
our  midst  our  esteemed  associates  and  friends;  that 
He  doeth  all  things  for  the  best,  and  we  must  be 
resigned  to  His  holy  will. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  her  teachings  as  a 
wise  counselor,  a loving  mother,  a friend  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  a faithful  member  in  our 
society. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
placed  irpon  our  record  book,  one  be  given  to  the 
bereaved  family,  and  one  sent  to  t e Woman’s 
Exponent  for  publication. 

Jane  Bickley,  Pres. 

Mary  T. White,  Sec. 

TANE  ST.  CLAIR  GILLIES. 

Jane  St.  Clair  Gillies  was  born  in  Flin,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  May  5,  1816,  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  and  Ann  St.  Clair,  and  was  married 
to  Robert  Gillies  in  1S43.  She  joined  the  Church 
in  Scotland  while  quite  young,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1856,  crossing  the  plains  in  Daniel 
Jones’  handcart  company.  She  settled  in  ‘-'ession’s 
Settlement,  and  from  there  moved  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  then  to  Beaver,  where  she  remained.  She 
died  in  Circleville,  August  28,  1899,  while  visiting 
with  her  daughter. 

Sister  Gillies  was  the  president  of  the  first 
Primary  organized  in  Beaver  City,  March  17, 
1880.  She  was  a continual  worker  from  then 
until  the  beginning  of  her  sickness. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  has  seen  fit 
to  call  from  our  midst  our  beloved  sister  and  co- 
worker, Sister  Jane  St.  Clair  Gillies,  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  as  members  of  the  Relief 
Society,  we  emulate  her  example  and  put  into 
practice  the  many  kind  teachings  and  the  advice 
given  to  us  by  her. 

Resolved,  That  we  strive,  as  a band  of  sisters 
and  workers,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  marked  out 
for  us  by  her  example,  which  she  ever  tried  to  put 
into  practice  and  set  forth  to  her  many  friends  and 
associates. 

Resolved,  That  we  ever  remember  the  patience 
our  sister  had  in  her  long  sufferings;  she  was  never 
known  to  complain  in  all  she  had  to  pass  through, 
and  died  as  she  had  lived,  a faithful  sister,  a true 
mother  and  a loving  friend  to  all. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Woman’s  Exponent  for  publication, 
one  be  put  on  the  Beaver  Relief  Society  record 
book  and  one  given  to  the  bereaved  family,  to 
whom  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Jane  W.  Bickley,  Pres. 

Mary  T.  White,  Sec. 


R.  S.  REPORTS. 

NORTH  LONDON  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

We  sisters  of  this  branch  send  greetings 
to  our  sisters  in  Zion,  and  would  like  you 
to  know  how  we  are  progressing  in  this 
porPon  of  our  Father’s  vineyard. 

We  regret  that  our  first  report  should  be 
tinged  with  sorrow,  as  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  our  president,  Sister  Ann 
Blecket,  who  passed  away  September  24, 
1899. 

Our  sister  joined  the  Church  in  Jersey 
when  a young  woman,  and  died  in  the  full 
faith  of  the  Gospel;  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  cease  to  miss  her  pleasant,  smil- 
ing face. 

The  society  was  reorganized  July  12, 
1899,  by  yourself  and  President  Hindley, 
(as  you  know)  with  fourteen  members.  The 
number  of  meetings  held,  four;  visits  paid, 
thirty-five;  money  received,  £ 2 7s  6 d; 
disbursed,  £1  ios  11  d;  balance  011  hand.^i 
2 s 4 d. 

N.  E.  Bradford,  istCouns. 
(Signed)  Eliza  A.  Bishop,  Sec. 

» 

OMAHA  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

With  pleasure  I send  you  a word  to  let 
you  know  about  the  Relief  Society  here. 

We  have  a fine  time  when  we  meet,  and 


lovely  meetings.  I do  not  feel  that  I make 
the  best  president,  but  I try  to  do  the  best 
I can,  and  ask  our  Father  in  heaven  to  help 
me  in  my  labors.  We  dearly  enjoy  meet- 
ings when  the  Saints  are  together.  We 
had  six  Elders  at  our  Relief  Society  meet- 
ing Wednesday  evening,  November  15,  and 
quite  a great  number  of  the  Saints. 

I know  we  have  the  true  Gospel,  and  I 
am  glad  I have  received  this  knowledge 
and  wish  every  one  could  see  it  as  plainly 
as  I do. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  dear  little 
paper,  the  Exponent.  I read  everything 
in  it,  and  then  wish  there  were  more  to 
read. 

May  God  bless  our  work  and  always  be 
with  us,  and  His  spirit  prompt  us  to  do 
right,  is  my  prayer  at  all  times.  I wish  I 
lived  in  Utah  with  the  people  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  for  I love  to  be  with  any  of  the 
Saints.  We  enjoy  the  visits  of  the  Elders 
very  much. 

With  much  love  to  you,  I remain, 
Your  sister  in  the  Gospel, 

Addie  S.  Stone, 

Pres.  Omaha  R.  S. 


LADIES’  SEMI-MONTHLY  MEETING. 

The  regular  Semi-Monthly  Meeting  con- 
vened in  the  14th  wajrd  hall,  October  14, 
1899,  President  M I.  Horne  presiding. 

Meeting  opened  by  singing  ‘‘God  moves 
in  a mysterious  way.”  Prayer  by  Annie 
T.  Hyde.  Singing,  ‘‘Arise,  O glorious 
Zion.  Minutes  read  and  accepted. 

President  Horne  said  these  meetings 
gave  her  many  thoughts  for  reflection.  We 
should  testify  of  the  goodness  of  God,  for 
our  Savior  has  said  ‘‘Those  who  will  testi- 
fy of  me  before  men,  I will  testify  of  them 
before  my  Father.”  Alluded  to  the  sorrow 
our  children  meet  with  who  marry  outside 
our  faith.  We  should  lovingly  teach  our 
children  to  avoid  making  such  attachments. 
We  should  supply  them  with  proper  liter- 
ature, and  teach  them  the  necessity  of 
having  family  prayers. 

Sister  Diana  Read  spoke  of  the  blessings 
she  had  received  through  the  faith  that  had 
been  exercised  for  her  by  her  sisters  during 
her  sickness. 

President  Pond,  from  Pocatello,  spoke  of 
the  privilege  of  working  in  the  Temple. 
Exhorted  the  sisters  to  be  kind  to  one 
another  and  love  one  another. 

The  congregation  sang  ‘‘Now  let  us  re- 
joice in  the  day  of  salvation.” 

Sister  M.A.  Hardy  said  she  had  belonged 
to  this  Church  for  fifty  years.  Her  family 
deserted  her  and  she  left  them  for  the  Gos- 
pel’s sake.  Spoke  of  the  benefit  Relief 
Society  work  had  been  to  her. 

A s’ster  in  the  congregation  spoke  of  the 
blessings  she  had  received  from  her  Heaven- 
ly Father  every  day. 

Sister  Mary  Morris  related  a circumstance 
of  a sister  who  had  been  completely  restored 
to  health  through  the  administration  of  the 
Elders. 

Another  sister  bore  testimony,  and  Sister 
Mary  P.  Silver  said  the  Lord  is  bestowing 
blessings  upon  us  continually. 

Sister  Stevens  said  the  Lord  will  never 
forsake  us. 

Sister  Julia  S.  Woolley  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  becoming  worthy  mothers  of  children. 

Sister  Almeda  Young  related  a prophesy 
of  Brother  George  Goddard  in  regard  to  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  which  had  been  fulfilled, 
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that  Box  Elder  Stake  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers  had  conformed  to  this  law. 

Three  other  sisters  bore  testimonies  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Meeting  adjourned  for  two  weeks.  Sing- 
ing, Doxology.  Benediction  by  Counselor 
Stevenson. 

J.  S.  Woolley,  Sec. 


MISS  ANTHONY  ON  ROBERTS. 

Miss  Anthony  has  been  more  or  less 
criticised  for  her  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  re- 
fuse a seat  to  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  which 
was  introduced  at  the  recent  Convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs.  She  has  been  interviewed  for 
the  daily  press,  and  asked  to  define  her 
position  more  fully.  She  is  reported  as 
saying: 

“When  I opposed  the  motion  presented 
at  the  Federation  in  regard  to  Roberts,  I 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  motion,  as 
worded,  petitioned  Congress  to  refuse  to 
admit  Roberts  as  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  as  I explained  at 
the  time,  it  was  useless  to  do.  I was  argu- 
ing on  the  motion  before  the  House.  It 
referred  not  to  the  removal  of  Robert’s  after 
he  was  seated,  which  is  the  only  way  Con- 
gress can  approach  the  matter,  but  to  his 
admission.  I did  not  wish  the  Federation 
to  make  itself  ridiculous  by  solemnly  taking 
this  action  in  regard  to  Roberts,  and  there- 
by invoking  scathing  remarks  from  the 
press  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  in 
ability  of  women  to  comprehend  the  sim- 
plest matter  of  constitutional  law. 

“After  discussing  this  point,  the  question 
of  Roberts's  unfitness  came  up,  and  I said 
what  I believe  in  regard  to  the  standard  of 
morality  among  men  as  a class.  If  it  is  so 
uncommon  for  men  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  borne,  as  some  of  these  good  women 
would  have  us  believe,  why  does  a double 
standard  of  morality  exist  for  men  and 
women  ? I also  hold  that  Roberts,  whose 
religion  upholds  him  in  his  potygamous 
life,  is  less  a sinner  than  those  men  who 
live  in  violation  of  the  teachings  of  the 
society  in  which  they  move.” 

“It  has  been  suggested,”  said  the  re- 
porter, “that  your  opposition  to  the 
Roberts  resolution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
women  of  Utah  are  enfranchised.” 

Miss  Anthony  laughed  quietly  and  re- 
plied: 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  Roberts  is,  person- 
ally, strongly  and  bitterly  opposed  to  wom- 
an suffrage,  and  many  women  in  Utah 
voted  against  him  for  that  reason. 

“I  sincerely  believe  that  one  reason  why 
the  Roberts  resolutions  as  adopted  by 
the  women’s  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
have  referred  to  the  admission  of  Roberts 
instead  of  his  removal,  is  a faint  realization 
of  the  difficulty  that  would  be  encountered  j 
in  prefering  charges  of  immorality  against  J 
him  that  would  be  worse  than  those  that  ' 
could  be  brought  to  light  in  connection 
with  the  very  men  upon  whom  would  de- 
volve the  duty  of  denouncing  Roberts. 
People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones.” 


band,  one  of  the  great  English  reformers, 
and  for  many  years  a member  of  Parliament, 
sets  a good  example  for  the  common- sense 
women  of  America  to  follow.  The  pure, 
white  paper,  without  the  traditional  black 
border,  is  headed  with  a laurel  wreath,  and 
a glorious  rising  sun,  a prophecy  of  the 
higher  life  to  come,  and  the  following 
statement: 

Jacob  Bright 

Entered  the  Eand  of  Light 
Nov.  7,  1899,  Aged  78  years. 

There  should  not  be  a shadow  of  gloom 
In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

The  recipient  of  a black-bordered  letter  is 
always  oppressed  with  a tiansient  sentiment 
of  pain.  Do  we  not  all  have  sorrows  and 
disappointments  of  our  own,  without  being 
burdened  with  the  troubles  of  others  ? 

I know  an  American  lady  who  was  so 
desirous  of  doing  the  right  thing,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  that  she  made  a 
journey  to  our  metropolis  to  inquire  of  an 
English  harness- maker  the  style  for  the 
equipment  of  her  carriage,  harness,  coach- 
man, footman,  horses  and  dog,  as  her  hus- 
band was  English,  and  she  wished  every- 
thing done  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
native  land.  As  the  dog  was  expected  to 
trot  demurely  under  the  coach,  his  collar 
was  wound  with  black  ribbon,  with  a large 
bow  on  the  back. 

The  wife,  draped  in  the  deepest  black, 
wore  a long,  double  crape  veil,  that  touched 
the  ground,  which  style  required  should  be 
kept  over  the  face  during  the  first  year  of 
widowhood  —a  most  uncomfortable  and  un- 
healthy fashion. 

These  mournful  figures  always  call  to 
mind  the  lines  in  Wesley’s  hymn: 

Hark,  from  the  tombs  a doleful  cry  ! 

Sinners,  come  view  the  ground, 

Where  you  must  shortly  lie. 

The  Brights  belong  to  a religious  sect 
called  Friends,  (or  Quakers)  who  never 
change  their  dress  for  these  habiliments  of 
woe. 

Elizabeth  Cary  Stanton. 


90%  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

wash  dishes  three  times  each  day.  If  you  are  one 
of  these,  wear  a pair  of  “Goodyear”  Rubber 
Gloves  and  always  have  soft,  white  hands.  Sent 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.59  Agents 
wanted.  Address,  M.  O.  Dept., 

* 

M.  F.  Reese  Supply  Co.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


R.  K-  THocnfls 

Removed  io  48  and  50  Main  St,. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


A1  ne  LvecAci  1 rig-  detail. 


INSIGNIA  OF  FASHIONABLE  WOE. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Bright,  in  announcing  to  her 
friends,  without  the  usual  emblems  of 
gloom,  the  death  of  her  distinguished  hus- 
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Cetive  Salt  JL ake  City 


No.  6 The  “Fast  Mail”  for  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St. 


Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and 

Park  City T 00  a.m. 

No.  2 The  “Over. and  Limited”  for  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 

Denver., 1145  a.m. 

No.  4 The  “Atlantic  Express”  for  Chicago,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver — 6 40  p.m. 


Arrive  Salt  Cake  City. 

No.  5 The  “Fast  Mail”  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Park 


Ciiy 3 00  p.  m 

No.  1 The  “Overland  Limited”  from  Chicago,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha. Kansas  City  and  Denver, ...  3 00  p.  m. 

No  3 The  1 Pacific  Express”  from  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 

Denver ...  3 30  p.  m. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE,  201  Main  St.  Telephone  665. 


H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


Save  Your  Money! 

And  when  you  get  a dollar,  deposit  it 
with  Zion’s  Savings  Bank  & Trust 
Company,  the  oldest  and  largest  savings 
bank  in  Utah. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
we  have  opened  more  than  19,000  sav- 
ings accounts. 

The  laws  of  Utah  permit  married 
women  and  also  children  who  are  minors 
to  open  savings  accounts  in  their  own 
name,  subject  to  their  own  order.  Have 
you  such  an  account?  If  not,  open 
one  NOW 

We  pay  FOUR  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST on  any  amount  from  one  dol- 
lar to  thousands,  and  compute  said 
interest  four  times  a year. 

WRITE  for  any  information  desired. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  Prest. 

George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier 

Nos.  1-3-5  Main  Street. 


Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad. 


Time  Table  in  Effect  October  15,  1899. 


Trains  will  arrive  and  depart  at  Salt  Lake  City  daily  as  fol- 


From  Ogden,  Chicago.  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Denver,  3:30  a.m 

From  Ogden,  Portland,  Butte,  Helena  and  San  Fran- 
cisco   9:05  a.m. 

*From  Milford,  Sanpete,  Provo  and  Intermediate 

points  9:35  a.m. 

From  Ogden,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver  and 

San  Francisco 3:00  p.m. 

**From  Garfield  Beach,  Tooele  and  Terminus 4:00  p.m. 

From  Tintic  and  Mercur  ..  ...  6:30  p.m. 

Cache  Valley  Express,  from  Preston,  Logan,  Ogden 

and  intermediate  points ..  . . 6:40  p.m. 

From  Ogden,  Butte,  San  Francisco  and  intermediate 

points 7:50  p.m. 

DEPART. 

For  Ogden,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Louis  and 

Cache  Valley 7:00  a.m. 

For  Tintic  and  Mercur 7:55  a.m. 

*-For  Garfield  Beach,  Tooele  and  Terminus 7:45  a.m. 

For  Ogden,  Butte,  Helena,  Portland  and  intermediate 

points 9:45  a.m. 

For  Ogden,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Louis  and 

San  Francisco ...  11:45  a.m. 

•i!For  Provo,  Sanpete,  Milford  and  intermediate  points  5:30  p.m. 

For  Ogden,  Denver,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago..  . 6.40  p.m. 

For  Ogden,  Butte,  San  Francisco  and  Intermediate 

points  8:45  p m. 

^Trains  south  of  Juab  do  not  run  Sundays. 

**Daily  except  Sunday. 


City  Ticket  Office  Under  Masonic  Hall,  2nd  South  St. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen.  Traffic  Manager.  Oen.  P.  nd  T.  A. 

W.H.  T,  BANOROF 
Vice-Presi  dentand  Gen’l  Manager. 
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.QUEEN  VICTORIA 

Receiving  the  Quinquennial  Congress. 

A hush  falls  on  the  assembled  throng, 

As  expectant  on  the  Queen  we  wait; 

Some  of  all  nations  there  among, 

Standing  close  by  storied  Windsor’s  gate. 

“Enter,”  now  the  welcome  word  is  said — 
Through  we  pass,  Her  Majesty  to  see, 

Pressing  on  with  rapid,  eager  tread, 

Yet  with  woman’s  grand  nobility. 

“God  save  the  Queen. ’’  wafts  low  on  the  air, 
Sung  by  her  guests,  she  bows  low  to  meet; 

And  God  bless  the  one,  with  face  so  fair, 

The  ocean’s  broad  path  we’ve  crossed  to  greet. 

A woman  so  true,  although  a queen, 

Who  feels  lor  woman  th  wide  world  o’ey; 

Bearing  a noble,  yet  gentle  mien  — 

A Queen  we  honor  and  bow  before. 

'Twined  the  mother-love,  with  high  estate, 

That  holy  love,  so  soft,  strong  and  true; 

And  a love  that  comes  to  those  who  wait, 

The  Valley  of  Death  to  enter  through. 

So  England’s  Queen,  great  among  the  great, 

In  history  is  famed  forever  more; 

Chosen  by  God  and  the  hand  of  Fate, 

Ordained  in  the  world  that  was  before. 

As  a river,  blessings  flow  to  thee, 

High  Potentate  of  earthly  power; 

Yet  nobler  made  by  sweet  simplicity,  _ 

And  greater  still  from  this  very  hour. 

America  ! send  thy  greetings  o’er 
For  honored  thy  daughters  are  today; 

So  extend  thy  strength  from  shore  to  shore. 

Unto  her,  who  half  the  world  doth  sway. 

England  ! o’er  thy  bounds  scarce  sets  the  sun, 

A nation  revered  by  all  the  world; 

Renowned  since  the  reign  of  man  begun, 

V\  here’er  a proud  nation’s  flag’s  unfurled. 

From  thee  we  sail  to  each  distant  land,- 
To  speak  of  thy  grandeur,  thy  glory, 

And  o’er  the  world  by  gentle  winds  fann’d, 

Of  the  Queen  will  be  told  this  story. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 

London,  July  7,  1899. 


CHRISTMAS  FANCIES. 

Peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. 

Blessed  Christmas  if  indeed  it  would 
bring  peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind. 
Nowadays  the  Christmas  time  seems  more 
of  a festivity  and  giving  and  receiving 
gifts,  than  a time  to  exercise  good  will  and 
good  feeling  toward  one’s  neighbors;  to 
forgive  wrongs  and  make. peace  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  at  variance,  if 
there  are  any  such,  would  indeed  make  the  [ 
day  a happy  one.  Cheerfulness  is  better 
than  hilarity,  and  simplicity  even  in  giv-  ! 
ing  is  in  much  better  taste  than  making  S 
elaborate  presents,  or  parading  one’s 


generosity,  as  really  seems  to  have  come 
to  be  the  custom  in  this  age.  We  deal 
largely  in  extremes,  even  in  giving,  and 
we  do  not  always  deal  wisely  with  our- 
selves or  our  friends.  “Kind  hearts  are 
more  than  coronets,”  and  the  scripture 
tells  us,  ‘ ‘a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.”  Therefore, 
though  we  have  not  wealth  to  lavish  on 
our  loved  ones,  we  can  bestow  kindness 
even  in  words. 

As  a people  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
many  blessings,  and  we  have  great  reason 
to  rejoice  that  prosperity  abounds  in  these 
vales  of  the  mountains  and  that  we  have 
peace  here,  though  we  read  and  hear  of 
wars  in  other  lands;  and  we  should  not  for- 
get the  Lord  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity. 

Feasting  and  enjoying  the  good  things 
of  life  does  not  make  up  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness, not  even  at  Christmas  time;  elabor- 
ate preparations  are  very  wearisome,  and 
the  mother  is  often  too  much  exhausted  to 
share  in  the  children’s  enjoyment  of  games 
or  sports,  or  perhaps  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions about  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of 
Christmas.  The  injunction  placed  upon 
us  all  to  take  care  of  our  bodies,  is  greatly 
disregarded  at  holiday  times,  or  overdone, 
we  work  so  hard  for  the  pleasure  of  a few 
hours,  we  cook  so  much  and  some  of  us 
eat  so  much  that  we  are  not  happy  and  we 
show  it  in  our  faces,  therefore  we  are  !uot 
beautiful,  though  we  may  ha\Te  bestowed 
abundant  pains  upon  our  decorations  to 
make  the  home  beautiful.  If  the  mother 
is  care-worn  or  exhausted,  if  she  cannot 
wear  a smiling  face,  then  the  day  is  not  a 
success.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  all 
the  luxuries  the  market  affords,  not  e\Ten 
on  Christmas,  to  bring  happiness;  light 
hearts,  cheerful  faces  and  kind  words  are 
a far  better  relish , at  the  family  dinner 
than  the  most  savory  dish  lacking  these 
graces.  Yet  one  does  not  like  to  be  always 
sermonizing.  There  are  many  pretty 
fancies  about  Christmas  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  that  set  it  off,  so  to  speak,  as 
a day  apart  from  all  others,  in  the  minds 
of  the  little  folks  at  least;  and  perhaps 
none  of  us  are  altogether  without  a taste 
for  the  mystic,  and  the  legends  and  folk- 
lore of  ye  olden  time  and  of  other  lands 
and  other  people,  their  habits,  customs 
and  beliefs,  have  a more  intense  interest 
because  of  their  remoteness  and  the  mys- 
tery in  which  they  are  necessarily  en- 
shrouded. 

From  the  early  Christians  who  sang  the 
midnight  mass  on  the  eve  of  the  nativity, 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
we  get  the  name  Christmas  (Christ’s  mass.) 
Formerly  immense  logs  were  brought  from 
the  forests  and,  often  with  much  ceremony, 
burned  at  Christmas  time  with  great  re- 
joicing. Although  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
yule  log  these  days,  yet  a great  log  is 
chosen  even  now  where  wood  is  used  for 
fuel;  we  who  use  coal  do  not  have  the 
same  feeling  about  the  Xmas  log.  The 
pictures  in  the  fire  on  Christmas  were  con- 
sidered significant,  and  the  old  wrongs 
were  thought  to  die  out  in  the  blaze. 
Numberless  superstitions  that  cluster 


around  Christmas  observances  in  the  olden 
time,  are  interwoven  with  Pagan  and  some 
of  them  e\Ten  early  Christian  ceremonies. 

It  is  said  that  “in  Sweden  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  shoes  of  the  family  are  placed  in 
a row  side  by  side,  that  harmony  may  pre- 
vail during  the  3^ear  to  come.” 

“Throughout  Northern  Germany  the 
tables  are  spread  and  the  lights  left  burn- 
ing, that  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  angel 
who  brings  the  presents  may  find  refresh- 
ments.” 

This  to  us  seems  very  absurd,  but  if  in 
our  day  the  children  thought  more  of  the 
mother  or  father,  sister,  brother  or  friend, 
who  gives  on  these  occasions,  and  paid 
them  the  reverence  which  is  their  due,  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  contention  would 
cease,  and  greater  reverence  might  be  ac- 
corded to  those  who  are  really  the  good 
angels  in  disguise. 

Even  to  this  day  it  is  a belief  in  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  and  in  English  villages, 
that  the  bees  hum  and  that  the  cattle  kneel 
on  Christmas  Eve  in  adoration  of  the 
Holy  Child;  and  it  is  said  the  powers  of 
darkness  are  unable  to  work  evil  on  man- 
kind. Shakespeare,  who  is  more  often 
quoted  than  any  other  poet,  says: 

“Some  say  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Savior’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 

And  then  they,  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad; 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallowed  and  so  precious  is  the  time.” 

The  customs  connected  with  the  chil- 
dren’s idea  of  Christmas  have  their  origin 
in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Our 
little  ones  imitate  the  child  of  Holland 
when  they  hang  their  stockings  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  so  Santa  Claus  will  find 
them  when  he  descends  the  chimney.  The 
beautiful  Christmas  tree,  its  branches 
laden  and  lights  sparkling,  a sine  que  non , 
with  children  nowadays  is  distinctly  a 
heathen  idea  perpetuated  by  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  races.  The  floral  deco- 
rations, which,  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  festival,  were  inaugurated  in  the 
days  of  the  Saturnalia  when  the  Roman 
temples  and  houses  were  decorated  with 
flowers  and  garlands  in  honor  of  the  god 
of  light.  In  the  days  of  early  antiquity 
the  British  Druids  reverenced  the  mistletoe 
as  something  holy,  when  they  found  it 
growing  on  an  oak,  the  favorite  tree  of 
their  divinity,  Tutanes,  the  sun.  When 
they  celebrated  the  winter  solstice  the 
ancient  Britons,  accompanied  by  Druids, 
went  with  music  and  singing  to  gather  the 
sacred  mistletoe,  and  it  was  believed  to 
have  a healing  power.  Clothed  in  white 
the  chief  priest  cut  the  tree  with  a golden 
knife  and  the  mistletoe  (a  sort  of  parasite) 
would  fall  into  the  robe  of  the  priest  stand- 
ing below,  who  distributed  it  among  the 
people,  who  carried  it  home  and  hung  it 
under  the  roof  as  a protection  and  shelter 
to  the  sylvan  deities  during  the  winter 
frost  and  cold.  The  Druids  regarded  the 
pearly  berries  of  the  plant  as  an  emblem 
of  purity  and  used  it  in  the  marriage  rite. 
The  mistletoe  custom  still  observed  of 
snatching  a kiss  under  the  mistletoe  is 
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associated  with  the  mystic  traditions,  and 
is  a relic  of  the  days  of  Druidism.  The  old 
song  we  used  to  sing  says: 

“The  mistleto  hung  in  the  castle  hall, 

The  holy  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall, 

And  all  the  tenants  were  blithe  and  gay, 

Keeping  their  Christmas  holiday.  ’ ’ 

Holly,  evergreen  and  laurel  were  used 
to  decorate  the  churches  in  early  days  in 
England,  as  they  are  now.  Ivy,  though 
sometimes  used,  is  considered  more  appro- 
priate for  solemn  occasions.  Eate  in  the 
17th  century  the  Ecclesiastical  Canon  of 
England  issued  a decree  that  all  Christ- 
mas decorations  must  be  down  by  the  last 
of  January,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  un- 
lucky to  keep  them  up  longer  in  private 
houses. 

At  the  time  when  the  Druids  were  gath- 
ering their  mistletoe  and  the  Romans  were 
decorating  their  temples  in  honor  of  Sat- 
urn, the  Scandinavians  kindled  huge  bon- 
fires in  honor  of  the  sun  god,  Thor. 

The  good  cheer  of  old  England  at 
Christmas  time  is  proverbial,  and  little 
wonder  when  one  reads  of  the  feasting. 
The  peacock  with  his  gorgeous  train  was 
a ro3ml  dish  brought  to  the  festal  board  by 
some  fair  lady,  and  over  him  the  knights 
errant  swore  to  do  or  die  for  their  “ladyes 
fay  re.”  From  this  custom  comes  Justice 
Swallow’s  oath,  “By  cock  and  pie.”  In 
Charles  II.  time  turkeys  and  capons  with 
plum  pudding  became  the  regular  dish, 
and  the  mince  pie  still  perpetuated,  was  a 
special  requisite  at  a Xmas  dinner  more 
than  a hundred  3-ears  ago. 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  of  1770  gives  the 
contents  of  the  famous  “Christmas  pye” 
of  the  olden  time.  * * * Its  ingredients 
were  2 bushels  of  flour,  20  pounds  of 
butter,  4 geese,  2 turkeys,  2 rabbits,  4 wild 
ducks,  2 woodcocks,  6 snipe,  4 partridges, 
2 neats  tongues,  2 curlews,  4 blackbirds 
and  six  pigeons,  with  eggs,  sugar,  raisins, 
lemons,  oranges  and  various  kinds  of 
spicery.  “it  weighed  twelve  stone.”  One 
would  wonder  where  it  could  be  baked; 
and  3^et  when  one  knows  what  great  fire- 
places and  ovens  they  had  in  those  old 
halls  and  castles,  one  might  imagine  that 
even  such  a pie  could  be  put  in  and  baked. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Nottingham 
Castle,  which,  by  the  by,  is  about  all  that 
is  left  of  it,  we  saw  the  largest  ovens,  just 
like  a great  arch,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
huge  fireplace.  Of  course  they  are  not 
in  very  good  preservation,  but  are  still 
standing;  and  at  Kenilworth  Castle  we 
counted  the  remains  of  nine  or  ten  im- 
mense fireplaces,  in  one  area  of  the  ruin, 
doubtless  there  had  been  ovens  there 
to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  fire- 
places. When  one  recalls  the  number  of 
the  inmates  of  these  great  buildings  and 
the  retainers,  and  that  there  were  no  bake 
shops  adjacent  to  buy  food  from,  and 
everything  must  be  made  on  the  premises, 
one  can  fancy  great  quantities  of  food 
cooked  somewhere. 

The  writer  when  standing  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Windsor  Castle,  thought  of  the  great 
banquets  that  had  been  given  there  to  the 
English  warriors,  and  also  when  the  brave 
heroes  and  men  were  initiated  into  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter;  what 
eating,  drinking  and  carousing  must  have 
taken  place,  and  what  wonderful  prepara- 
tions in  the  way  of  cooking  must  have  pre- 
ceded these  great  occasions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  one  can  buy  almost  everything 
ready  cooked,  and  the  facilities  for  prepar- 


ing food  are  altogether  easier  than  they 
were  even  fifty  years  ago. 

Christmas  in  England  this  year  cannot 
be  a very  merrie  one,  judging  from  the 
dispatches  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
although  Queen  Victoria  is  very  heroic, 
yet  so  many  of  Her  Majest37’s  officers  have 
been  slain  or  wounded,  that  conditions 
must  necessarily  have  a depressing  effect 
upon  the  whole  country.  The  Queen  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  true  Americans 
in  this  time  of  anxiety,  for  she  is  justly 
beloved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  bring  this  cruel  war  to  a 
close;  and  now  that  the  court  of  arbitration 
is  so  near  being  established  the  outlook  for 
a final  compact  seems  more  likely  to  be 
consummated. 

How  ardently"  one  wishes  for  the  da3" 
when  war  shall  cease,  and  the  angelic  in- 
junction, “On  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
ward men,”  find  a hearty  response  from 
all  nations.  The  “Yule  peace,”  old  as  the 
Runic  stones  of  antiquity,  a time  of  good 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love,  quarrels  all 
healed,  feuds  forgotten,  and  the  world  ani- 
mated b3r  the  universal  spirit  of  love.  Is 
this  too  much  to  hope  for  ? At  airf  rate, 
each  one  who  strives  to  love  his  neighbor 
as  himself  is  doing  his  utmost  to  fufill  the 
law.  Our  blessed  Savior  said: 

Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate 
you. 

Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  3^011  and  persecute  you. 

How  few  there  are  who  heed  these 
words  in  the  least,  yet  desire  to  keep  the 
commandments  and  excel  in  many  ways. 
Jesus  in  His  “Sermon  on  the  Mount”  said: 
“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
sjrall  be  called  the  children  ,of  God.”  And 
what  more  fitting  time  to  strive  to  culti- 
vate this  in  one’s  heart  than  the  day  on 
which  we  celebrate  the  nativity  of  the 
Savior  of  the  world? 

Man3^  mothers  and  housewives  are  like 
Martha,  whom  the  Savior  rebuked,  they 
work  and  worry  and  fret,  over-burdened, 
over-solicitous,  “troubled  about  many 
things.”  It  would  be  so  much  better  if 
there  were  less  cooking,  less  variety,  and 
if  mothers  were  not  so  weary  and  could 
get  a little  more  real  enjoyment  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

“At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer, 

F or  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.  ’ ’ 

The  Editor 


LADIES’  SEMI-MONTHLY  MEETING. 

The  Semi  Monthly  Meeting  convened 
November  n,  1899,  in  the  14th  ward  hall, 
President  M.  I.  Horne  presiding. 

Opened  with  singing,  “Our  God  we  raise 
to  Thee.”  Prayer  by  Sister  Maria  W.  Wil- 
cox. . Singing.  “Welcome  best  of  all  good 
meetings.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting 
read  and  approved. 

President  Horne  said  she  was  fed  by 
hearing  the  sisters  speak,  and  she  wished 
to  hear  all  bear  testimony.  President  Snow 
said  he  loved  to  hear  the  people  speak  of 
the  Spirit,  the  eloquence  of  speech  was  not 
what  we  were  seeking. 

Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young  said  she  loved 
to  look  at  her  sisters.  Knew  all  could  find 
plenty  to  do  at  home,  but  knew  it  was 
proper  for  us  to  meet  together.  We  should 
learn  to  overcome,  which  we  can  by  the 
word  of  our  testimony  and  the  power  of  the 


anointing.  ' Felt  thankful  to  associate  with 
God’s  anointed.  Any  one  who  has  a testi- 
mony of  this  Gospel  never  ought  to  think 
they  have  any  sorrows. 

Counselor  Elizabeth  Stevenson  said  she 
had  been  to  visit  Lehi  with  Sister  Zina  D. 
H.  Young,  and  they  had  a time  of  rejoicing 
together.  Said  that  Sister  Zina  had  spoken 
in  each  meeting.  They  visited  the  sugar 
factory.  She  felt  that  God  had  blessed  iis 
as  a people  and  provided  us  with  every 
comfort. 

Sister  Smith  said  she  knew  we  needed 
our  spirits  fed  and  were  all  benefited  by 
meeting  together. 

Sister  Hunter,  president  of  Tooele  Stake 
Relief  Society,  being  present,  spoke.  Her 
desire  was  to  help  build  up  the  kingdom. 
Spoke  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  our  girls 
and  boys  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Felt 
that  our  trials  were  of  great  benefit  to  us, 
and  exhorted  all  to  pray  to  the  Lord  and 
thank  Him  for  our  comforts  and  blessings. 
Said  in  her  Stake  the  society  was  doing 
good  and  that  the  Lord  blessed  them. 

Sister  Tomlinson  spoke  of  the  blessings 
she  had  received  in  the  Temple.  Believed 
the  Lord  would  hear  the  mother’s  prayer 
when  she  asked  His  aid  in  raising  her  chil- 
dren. 

Sister  Amelia  Wardrop  said  she  had  al- 
ways believed  in  the  law  of  tithing  and  the 
word  of  wisdom.  She  had  a testimony  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  bear. 

Sister  Stevenson  said  she  had  not  missed 
five  meetings  in  thirteen  years. 

A sister  in  the  congregation  said  she  had 
been  blessed  many  times  by  coming  to  these 
meetings.  She  alwa3?s  found  it  easier  to  do 
her  work  at  home  if  she  attended  to  her 
meetings.  Another  sister  said  she  knew 
that  in  attending  to  her  meetings  she  al- 
ways gained  time  in  performing  her  house- 
hold dut’es.  She  knew  if  we  first  sought 
the  “kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteous- 
ness,” everything  will  be  added  to  us. 

Sister  Luie  Stevenson  bore  a testimony 
of  the  truth. 

Sister  Phelps  spoke  in  tongues,  and  Sis- 
ter Young  interpreted  it. 

Sister  Bateman  and  Sister  Witzel  bore 
faithful  testimonies,  also  two  other  sisters. 

Dr  Margaret  C.  Roberts  said  she  had 
offered  her  services  to  the  society  to  talk  to 
these  young  ladies  and  young  mothers  on 
their  duties  in  life.  She  said  she  was  very 
anxious  to  do  all  the  good  she  could. 

President  Horne  said  she  thought  there 
was  a kind  of  awakening  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints;  that  our  numbers  were  increas- 
ing. She  wished  the  Relief  Society  presi- 
dents to  explain  in  their  societies  concern- 
ing the  class  to  be  organized  by  Dr.  Roberts. 

Sister  Annie  T.  Hyde  said  it  was  the 
intention  to  meet  the  coming  Thursday,  in 
the  14th  ward  hall,  and  make  costumes  for 
the  nurses’  corps,  that  they  may  be  dressed 
in  uniform. 

Singing,  “The  God  we  adore.”  Bene- 
diction by  Counselor  Webb. 

J.  S.  Woolley,  Sec. 


HOLIDAY  EXCURSIONS 

Via  ORECON  SHORT  LINE, 

Only  one  fare  for  the  round-trip.  Tickets 
on  sale  Dec.  23rd,  24th,  25th,  31st  and 
Jan.  1 st,  good  returning  until  Jan.  3rd. 
Best  train  service.  Five  trains  each  way 
between  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 
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MRS.  BARRATT'S  PARTY. 

A very  pleasant  gathering  of  notable 
people  of  this  city  was  given  by  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Barratt  at  her  handsome  cottage,  corner 
of  North  and  West  Temple,  Wednesday, 
December  20.  The  guests  were  President 
Lorenzo  Snow  and  wife,  President  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  wife,  President  joseph  F. 
Smith  and  wife,  President  Brigham  Young 
and  wife;  Apostles  F.  M.  Lyman  and  wife, 
John  Henry  Smith  and  wife,  Heber  J. 
Grant,  wife  and  mother.  Anthon  H.  Lund 
and  Mathias  F.  Cowley;  President  Angus 
M Cannon  and  wife,  Bishop  W.  B.  Preston 
and  wife  and  Bishop  John  R.  Winder  and 
wife,  Mrs.  B . W.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Wells,  and  some  others. 

About  five  o’clock  the  guests  were  seated 
at  tables  in  the  elegant  dining  room  to  par- 
take of  a sumptuous  banquet,  President 
Snow  pronounced  the  blessing.  At  each 
plate  was  a souvenir  bouquet,  and  the  com- 
pany was  in  genial  humor,  judging  from 
the  lively  flow  of  conversation. 

During  the  evehing  attention  was  called 
to  the  beautiful  .and , rare  collection  of 
very  fine  pictures,  most  of  them  brought 
from  her  home  in  England.  Mr.  Sam  Bar- 
ratt gave  us  choice  musical  selections  on 
the  piano,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Y^ells,  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and 
others,  gave  an  account  of  the  reception 
given  at  Windsor  Castle  by  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  International  Council  and  Congress 
in  London.  July  7,  on  which  occasion  thir- 
teen women  from  Utah  were  present. 

Th’e  guests  fenjoyed  the  visit  with  Mrs. 
Barratt,'  who  is  a most  gracious  and  hos- 
• 'taL  1 hostess,  and  her  'soil,  Mr.  'Samuel 
Barratt,  made  every  one  Gel  at  home  !jy>  nis 
courteous  attentions  and  evident  desire  to 
please.  Mrs.  Barratt  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Joseph  Watson. 

The  gathering  was  in  all  respects  a most 
enjoyable  one,  and  to  those  whose  minds 
are  so  closely  occupied  with  the  daily 
routine  of  business  affairs,  such  social  en- 
jownent  is  a welcome  pastime. 

E.  B.  W. 


A PLEASANT  BIRTHDAY  GATHERING. 

On  the  1 6th  of  this  month  (December) 
Sister  Esther  M.  Bunnell  attained  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eightv-five  years.  Her  birth- 
day was  celebrated  at  the  rooms  of  her 
daughter,  Dr.  Romania  B.  Pratt,  in  the 
Constitution  building,  in  this  city. 

The  hostess’  rooms  presented  a gala-day 
appearance,  and  she  gave  a fine  dinner  on 
the  occasion  of  her  mother’s  anniversary. 
The  tables  were  arranged  in  a “T”  form 
and  the  venerable  mother  in  Israel  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor,  looking  as  fresh  and  fair 
as  most  women  at  fifty.  On  her  right 
hand,  her  daughter,  the  successful  wom- 
an physician,  the  first  of  the  women  of  Utah 
to  graduate  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
near  by,  her  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Hardy. 

Among  those  present  were  Hon.  C.  W. 
Penrose,  editor  of  the  Deseret  Evening 
News ; Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells,  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Exponent;  Parley  P.,  Louis, 
Mark  and  Irwin  Pratt,  sons  of  Dr.  Pratt, 
and  their  wives  and  children,  and  Mrs. 
Hard}  ’s  daughters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
Klienschmidt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Pratt. 

Fifteen  sat  down  to  dinner  at  6 p.  m. 
The  table  was  profusely  decorated  with 
beautiful  flowers — carnations,  roses  and 


chrysanthemums,  with  fresh  green  ferns 
and  smilax.  Elder  Penrose  pronounced  the 
blessing.  The  dinner  was  very  like  a 
Christmas  feast;  an  elegant  birthday  cake 
was  one  of  the  many  delicacies. 

Many  good  wishes  and  congratulations 
were  extended  to  the  dear  mother  and 
grandmother  in  whose  honor  the  company 
had  assembled,  and  many  compliments  upon 
her  good  looks,  her  personal  appearance  and 
the  remarkable  preservation  of  her  health 
and  faculties.  She  is  certainly  a wonder- 
fully well-preserved  woman,  and  has  a 
sweet  spirit,  which  is  manifest  to  all  who 
meet  her  from  time  to  time. 

Sister  Bunnell  was  born  in  Guilford  Co., 
North  Carolina,  near  Raleigh,  Dec.  16, 
1814;  her  maiden  name  was  Mendenhall. 
Her  family  were  Quakers,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  British 
troops  quartered  in  that  locality  were  very 
troublesome.  One  of  their  Generals  took 
possession  of  her  great  grandfather’s,  (James 
Mendenhall)  grist  mill  and  farm,  and 
turned  his  company  of  cavalry,  horses  and 
men  into  the  fields  of  grain  and  other  crops, 
destroying  everything  the  good  old  Quaker 
farmer  had  on  his  premises. 

- Miss  Esther  Mendenhall  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Indiana  about  1830,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Bunnell, 
whom*  she  married  when  seventeen  years  of 
age.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren. Two  died  when  young  atfft  four  are 
still  living — Romania,  the  eldest,  and  Jose- 
phine,the  other  daughter,  with  tft!ar  families, 
reside  here;  Luther  and  Isaac  in  other 
states.  Besides  her  four  children,  Sister 
Bunnell  has  thirteen  grandchildren  and 
thirteen  great  grandchildren. 

Brothe.  and 'Sister  Bunnell  joined  Vie 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  SaiiLs 
and  went  from  Indiana  to  Nauvoo  and 
Winter  Quarters,  but  afterwards  returned 
to  Washington,  Ohio,  in  Warren  Co.,  and 
purchased  a farm,  and  subsequently  to 
Indiana,  from  which  place  Sister  Bunnell 
with  her  family  emigrated  to  Utah  in  1855, 
in  an  independent  company  of  Saints  in 
charge  of  John  Hindley  as  captain.  Sister 
Bunnell  was  baptized  about  1841  or  ’42,  by 
Elder  AtnasaM.  Lyman,  and  having  a great 
desire  to  see  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
paid  a visit  to  Nauvoo,  her  husband’s  niece, 
Miss  Monimia  Bunnell  accompanying  her 
as  a companion  on  the  journey. 

When  afterwards  she  went  up  to  Nauvoo 
it  was  about  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and 
with  the  Saints  they  journeyed  to  Winter 
Quarters,  on  the  Missouri  river.  Like  many 
others  of  the  Saints  she  has  seen  many 
changes  and  reverses  of  fortune;  but  her 
faith  in  the  Gospel  has  remained  firm  and 
steadfast  throughout,  and  in  the  evening  of 
her  life  she  has  no  regrets,  for  the  days 
glide  smoothly  by  among  her  loved  ones, 
who  estee  m her  presence  a blessing  and  to 
be  near  her  a precious  privilege. 

E.  B.  W. 


BOSTON  TEA  PARTY. 

The  State  Society  of  Utah  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  celebrated  the  126th  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Saturday, 
December  16th,  in  thiscity,  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Uougall.  The  parlors  were 
decorated  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  carna- 
tions and  the  green  coptis  leaves  were  pret- 
tily arranged  in  vases  here  and  there  about 
the  rooms.  Several  invited  guests  were 
present  besides  the  members.  The  exer- 


cises were  opened  with  prayer  by  Mrs.  Zina 
D.  H.  Young.  Original  sentiments  and 
reminiscences  of  the  first  Boston  Tea  Party 
were  given  by  several  of  the  ladies,  one 
being  original  verses  by  the  first  Vice- 
Regent,  Mrs.  Susa  Young  Gates,  of  Provo, 
and  the  Regent,  Mrs.  'Veils,  read  a descrip- 
tive poem  Of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  on 
the  night  of  December  16,  1773.  Copies  of 
the  State  Constitution  were  distribu- 
ted. 

The  Regent  presented  the  guests  with  a 
bow-knot  of  red  white  and  blue  ribbon, 
with  the  flag,  as  a souvenir  of  the  day. 
Dainty  refreshments  were  served  with  cho- 
colate, minus  tea,  and  social  conversation 
whiled  away  a pleasant  hour,  with  many 
patriotic  expressions  of  integrity  to  our 
free  Republic  and  honor  to  the  flag.  Mrs. 
Phebe  Y.  Beatie  enlivened  the  party  with 
musical  selections  on  the  piano.  Mrs.  B. 
W.  Smith  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion. 

Such  anniversary  gatherings  keep  in  mem- 
ory the  struggles  of  our  revolutionary 
ancestors  for  the  independence  and  liberty 
bequeathed  to  their  posterity. 

E.  B.  W. 


, EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

R.  K.  Thomas  has  a fine  display  of  dry 
goods,  artistically  arranged  for  Christmas 
showing.  The  genial,  good-natured  mer- 
chant himself  is  always  at  his  post,  and  has 
a pleasant  word  for  all  who  enter  to  look  at 
his  large  and  substantial  supply  of  winter 
goods  and  ready  made  clothing. 

C.  R.  Savage  has  a^  fine  assortment  of 
everything  in  Ihe  way  of  Christmas  goods, 
and  also  Santa  Claus  trees  and  photography . 
One  can  purchase  magazines  there,  tco,  for 
he  keeps  a sort  of  news  stand  and  has  been 
established  so  many  years  in  business  along 
the  lines  mentioned,  that  he  scarcely  needs 
advertising.  C.  R.  Savage’s  art  and  picture 
gallery  is  known  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  in  all  the  large  cities. 

Margetts  book  store  though  not  so  old 
is  well  equipped  with  books,  stationery  and 
large  and  small  children’s  sleds,  towboggins 
and  Christmas  trees,  everything  to  please 
the  little  folks,  and  suitable  gifts  in  great 
variety,  magnificent  dolls  and  a great  vari- 
ety of  such  articles  as  stationers  keep  are 
always  obtainable  at  Margetts. 

The  elegant  new  book  store  of  Geo.  Q. 
Cannon  & Sons,  on  Main  Street,  has  a 
fine  display  for  the  holidays. in  rare  pictures, 
books,  dolls  and  gorgeous  toys;  everything 
to  make  glad  the  heartand  please  the  fancy, 
and  suitable  gifts  and  souvenirs  for  Christ- 
mas greetings,  gatherings  and  festivities; 
all  kinds  of  stationery  and  even  thing  in 
that  line.  This  is  also  a printing  and 
publishing  house  and  they  keep  on  hand  all 
Latter-day  Saint  Church  works. 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation of  Utah,  held  services  in  memory  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversiry  of  the  death 
of  George  Washington,  First  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Father  of  his  Country, 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, December  17.  The  house  was 
crowded.  An  interesting  address  by  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Allen  and  an  eloquent  speech  by  the 
Rev.  Clarence  Brown  and  music  by  the 
Orpheus  and  Chaminade  Clubs,  with  solo 
b}  George  D.  Pyper,  were  notable  features 
of  the  evening. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  RICHARDS. 

Hon.  Franklin  D.  Richards,  president  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
Historian  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  departed  this  life  just 
after  midnight,  Saturday,  December  9, 
1899.  After  a lingering  illness  of  some 
weeks,  he  succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  and 
finally  fell  into  a peaceful  slumber  and  in 
reality  never  tasted  death. 

Not  only  does  his  family  mourn  for  him, 
but  all  Israel  mourns  sincerely  the  loss  of 
this  great  leader,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Church,  who  has  ‘ ‘borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day”  lo,  these  many  years,  who  has 
labored  unceasingly  and  unfalteringly  -.for 
Zion.  But  he  has  entered  into  light  and 
has,  no  doubt,  met  with  his  co-workers  in 
the  Quorum  of  the  Apostles,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  is  with  the  martyred  Prophet 
and  Patriarch,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
The  Saints  do  not  mourn  for  him,  but  only 
for  the  loss  to  those  here,  w7ho  miss  his 
ministrations  and  labors  in  the  Church.  We 
know  his  life,  his  labors,  his  integrity  to 
the  truth,  entitle  him  to  all  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  the  celestial  world — he 
has  passed  from  death  into  life;  therefore, 
there  is  no  need  to  mourn  except  for  his 
presence  here,  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  weary 
with  his  multifarious  labors  and  his  many 
years  of  faithful  service. 

President  Richards  possessed  a noble, 
tender,  affectionate  and  sympathetic  nature 
and  a kindly  disposition.  He  was  refined 
and  sensitive  in  a marked  degree,  affable 
and  courteous  in  manner,  and  singularly 
gifted  in  conversation.  He  had  a fund  of 
information  on  a great  diversity  of  subjects, 
and  a wonderful  flow  of  language.  He 
was  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  always  de- 
lighting his  audience,  and  was  greatly  gifted 
in  calling  upon  the  Lord  in  prayer. 

His  labors  have  been  so  diversified,  he 
has  filled  so  many  important  places  and 
accomplished  so  much  real  work  as  a mis- 
sionary, a judge,  a legislator,  a presiding 
officer  and  leader  in  many  capacities,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  in  our  little  paper  to 
do  even  scant  justice  to  his  life-work;  but 
as  a friend  and  advocate  of  the  woman’s 
cause,  equality  of  rights  and  woman’s  pub- 
lic work  in  the  Church,  the  women  of  Zion 
had  no  more  staunch  supporter.  The  Relief 
Society  depended  in  a great  measure  upon 
President  Richards  for  advice  and  counsel. 
He  always  attended  their  conferences  when 


it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and  his  in- 
structions were  ever  timely  and  inspira- 
tional. 

But  the  faithful  servants  and  handmaidens 
of  God  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  here  upon  the  earth  in  this  dis- 
pensation, one  after  another  are  passing 
away,  gathering  home: 

“They  are  gathering  homeward  from  every  land 
One  by  one, 

As  their  weary  feet  touch  the  shining  sand, 

One  by  one. 

Their  brows  are  enclosed  in  a golden  crown, 

Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down, 
And  clothed  in  white  garments  they  rest  on  the  mead, 
Where  the  Lamb  of  God  doth  His  chosen  lead 
One  by  one. 

We,  too,  shall  come  to  the  river’s  side 
One  by  one, 

We  are  nearer  its  waters  each  eventide 
One  by  one. 

We  can  hear  the  noise  and  dash  of  the  stream, 
Now  and  again  thro’  our  life’s  deep  dream; 
Sometimes  the  floods  all  the  banks  overflow; 
Sometimes  in  ripples  and  small  waves  go, 

One  bv  one. 

J esus,  Redeemer,  we  look  unto  Thee, 

One  by  one 

We  lift  up  our  voices  triumphantly, 

One  by  one. 

The  waves  of  the  river  are  dark  and  cold, 

We  know  not  the  place  where  our  feet  may  hold; 
Thou,  who  didst  pass  through  in  deep  midnight, 
Strengthen  us,  send  us  the  staff  and  light 
One  bv  one.” 

Franklin  Dewey  Richards,  like  many  of 
the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
Church,  comes  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  stock;  he  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Berkshire  Co,  Massachusetts, 
April  2,  1821.  His  parents  were  Phinheas 
Richards  and  Wealthy  Dewey  Pdchards. 
They  were  Congregationalists,  and  their 
children  were  trained  up  in  p'iqty,  according 
to  $he  Puritan  principles  and  customs  of 
that  day;  trained  in  honesty,  industry 
sobriety,  virtue,  integrity  and  uprightness, 
and  to  strictly  observe  the  Sabbath  day. 

As  a boy  Brother  Richards  was  a diligent 
student,  and  attended  Sunday  School  regu 
larly  and  was  early  impressed  with  religious 
views,  but  differed  in  his  scriptural  ideas 
from  those  of  most  people  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  and,  therefore,  declined  a 
special  offer  made  to  him  to  study  for  the 
ministry  in  a leading  New  England  college. 
The  Lord  had  something  better  for  him,  as 
his  after  life  has  proven.  Elders  Brigham 
and  Joseph  Young  carried  the  Gospel  to  his 
native  town  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and 
left  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the  Richards 
family. 

Elder  Franklin  D.  Richards  became 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Isaac  Snyder 
while  preaching  the  Gospel  as  a mission- 
ary in  Northern  Indiana,  and  subsequently, 
Dec.  18,  1842,  married  Miss  Jane  Snyder, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Brother  and  Sister 
Snyder,  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  whither  the 
family  had  previously  gathered. 

Elder  Richards  left  Nauvoo  in  1843  with 
Brigham  Young,  president  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  expecting,  too,  to  sail  for  Europe; 
but  before  sailing  they  heard  of  the  dread- 
ful tragedy,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet 
and  Patriarch,  and  returned  to  Nauvoo. 

Elder  Richards  traveled  in  1845  among 
the  Saints  in  Michigan,  and  gathered  dona- 
tions for  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  When  the 
exodus  came  he  committed  his  family  to 
the  Great  Creator’s  care,  after  fitting  them 
out  with  a team  and  wagon,  and  the  few 
necessaries  he  could  supply,  and  again 
started  on  a mission  to  England.  Elder  F. 
D.  Richards  and  his  brother,  Samuel  W., 


accompanied  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt  upon 
this  mission.  Previous  to  sailing  from  New 
York,  Sep.  22,  1846,  word  reached  Elder 
Richards  that  his  wife  had  borne  a son,  and 
that  tne  babe  had  only  lived  one  hour. 
They  reached  Liverpool  October  14,  and 
there  Elder  Richards  filled  several  very  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  British  mission, 
laboring  faithfully  among  the  people  and  in 
the  office  at  Liverpool. 

In  February,  1848,  he  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a large  company  of  Saints 
who  were  coming  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Before  reaching  home  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  little  daughter,  Wealthy,  who  had 
been  born  in  Nauvoo.  This  little  one  left 
his  wife  lonely  and  heart-broken.  His 
brother,  Joseph  William,  a member  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  had  also  died  during  his 
absence  upon  this  mission. 

Elder  Richards  and  family  reached  Salt 
Lake  valley  October  19,  1848,  enduring 
many  hardships  on  the  journey.  Sister 
Richards  was  very  sick  the  entire  way, 
much  of  the  time  it  seemed  as  though  she 
could  not  live  to  reach  her  destination. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1849,  Elder 
Richards  was  ordained  an  Apostle  in  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  was  called  to  go  on  another 
mission  to  England  with  Apostles  John 
Taylor,  who  was  going  to  France,  and 
Lorenzo  and  Erastus  Snow,  to  Scandinavia 
During  his  'mission  in  Great  Britain  at  this 
time  he  filled  the  office  of  president  (while 
Orson  Piatt  went  to  America  on  business) 
and  edited  the  Millennial  Star  and  began 
the  establishment  of  the  Perpetual  Emigra- 
tion Fund. 

In  1851,  when  Apostle  Pratt  was  called 
homt,  Franklin  D.  Richards  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  European  mission.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  presiding  he  revised 
and  enlarged  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book , and 
published  an  edition  of  25,000  copies, 
prepared  the  pamphlet  The  Pearl  of  Great 
Pi  ice,  sterotyped  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
arranged  for  sterotyping  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants , issued  a new  edition  of  the 
Voice  of  Warning , by  P.  P.  Pratt,  and 
made  the  Millennial  Star  a weekly  instead 
of  a semi-monthly  periodical,  and  performed 
various  other  important  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brethren  in  the  mission.  He 
returned  from  this  mission  in  1852,  arriving 
in  the  valley  August  20.  He  remained  at 
home  less  than  two  years,  participated  in 
vaiious  public  affairs — legislative,  military, 
civil  and  Ecclesiastical — and  early  in  1854 
set  off  again  for  another  mission  to  Europe, 
reaching  Liverpool  June  4,  1854.  It  was. 
while  on  this  mission,  in  1855,  he  founded 
42  Islington,-  which  place  has  been  the 
Saints’  headquarters  ever  since. 

In  October,  1855,  the  original  Saxon 
mission  was  established  in  Dresden  under 
the  personal  direction  of  President  Richards. 
It  was  also  within  his  province  to  direct  the 
branches  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  other  literary  labors  per- 
formed at  this  period,  President  Richards 
published  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow’s  first 
volume  of  poems. 

President  Richards  returned  home  early 
in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  public  duties,  building  up  Zion  at  home 
from  that  time,  until  in  1866  he  was  again 
appointed  on  a mission.  He  arrived  in 
Liverpool,  September  11,  and  began  visiting 
the  Conferences  in  Europe,  including  Scan- 
dinavia and  other  continental  Conferences. 
In  July,  1867,  he  was  again  appointed 
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to  preside  over  the  European  mission. 

After  filling  this  last  foreign  mission,  he 
returned  home  to  renew  his  labors  in  Zion 
with  greater  zeal  and  earnestness,  if  that 
were  possible.  In  February,  1869,  he  was 
elected  probate  Judge  of  Weber  County,  and 
in  May  of  that  year  moved  to  Ogden  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided,  though  much  of 
his  time  has  been  spent  in  Salt  Fake  City, 
owing  to  his  Ecclesiastical  duties  as  one  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
he  has  also  been  Church  Historian  ever  since 
the  death  of  Apostle  Orson  Pratt.  When 
the  State  Historical  Society  was  organized 
something  over  two  years  ago,  Apostle 
Richards  was  elected  president.  At  the 
time  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff’s  de- 
cease, when  President  Lorenzo  Snow  be- 
came president  of  the  Church,  Apostle 
Richards  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

In  all  the  official  positions  to  which  Presi- 
dent Richards  has  been  appointed  or  elected, 
he  has  been  faithful  to  the  trust  and  mag- 
nified his  calling.  No  man  in  the  Church 
was,  perhaps,  more  widely  known,  and  he 
was  universally  respected  and  beloved.  He 
has  gone  full  of  honors  and  ripe  in  years  to 
an  eternal  inheritance,  and  his  name  will 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  unto 
the  latest  generation  of  those  who  dwell 
upon  the  earth. 

The  funeral  services  of  President  F.  D. 
Richards  were  held  in  the  Ogden  Taber- 
nacle on  Tuesday.  December  12,  commenc- 
ing about  1:30  p.  m.  Several  car  loads  of 
people  from  Salt  Lake  City  went  to  Ogden 
to  attend  the  funeral.  Presidents  L.  Snow, 
G.  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Brig- 
ham Young  and  all  the  other  Apostles  who 
were  at  home  in  Utah,  several  of  the  presi- 
dents of  Seventies,  and  many  other  breth- 
ren, sisters  and  friends. 

The  Tabernacle  was  beautifully  draped  in 
white,  and  the  lovely  floral  offerings  were 
numerous  and  many  of  them  magnificent. 
The  Relief  Society  of  Weber  Stake  presented 
a column  of  exquisite  flowers  as  a token  of 
their  love  and  respect  for  President  Rich- 
ards. who  on  all  occasions  had  been  their 
firm  friend  and  counselor,  and  never  failed 
to  attend  their  conferences  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  meet  with  them.  Such  tokens  of 
appreciation  are  all  the  friends  can  give  to 
express  their  tenderness  and  sympathy  for 
those  who  mourn;  and  there  is  some  satisfac- 
tion in  bestowing  a beautiful  gift  in  times 
of  sorrow. 

The  large  Tabernacle  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  many  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Bishop  Robert  McQuarrie,  of  the  Second 
Ward.  The  choir  sang  that  favorite  hymn 
‘ O,  my  Father,”  at  the  opening,  and 
Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  offered  the  pray- 
er. The  choir  sang  ‘‘Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee.” 

President  L.  W.  Shirtliff.  of  the  Weber 
Stake,  was  the  first  speaker,  then  Bishop 
McQuarrie  and  Hon.  D.  H.  Perry.  A 
quartette,  ‘‘The  Passing  of  the  Sweetest 
Soul,”  was  beautifully  rendered,  after 
which  Apostle  Brigham  Young,  though 
much  affected,  addressed  the  assembly. 

President  Lorenzo  Snow  in  his  remarks 
alluded  to  President  Richards  and  himself 
having  been  ordained  to  the  Apostleship  on 
the  same  day,  and  paid  a loving  and  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  labors  and  his  memory, 
blest  his  family  and  closed  by  saying:  ‘‘We 
may  think  we  have  sustained  a great  loss, 
but  let  us  understand  what  Brother  Richards 
himself  has  gained.” 


Presidents  Cannon  and  Smith  each  spoke 
a few  moments,  testifying  of  the  valiant 
works  of  the  deceased  and  the  love  they 
bore  him;  of  his  unflinching  integrity  to  the 
Gospel,  his  humility  of  spirit  and  meekness, 
and  blest  his  family,  his  sons  and  his 
daughters. 

The  choir  sang  as  the  closing  hymn, 
‘‘Farewell  all  earthly  honors,”  and 
Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  pronounced  the 
benediction. 

EMILY  DOW  PARTRIDGE  YOUNG. 

Mrs.  Emily  Dow  Partridge  Young,  wife 
of  the  late  President  Brigham  Young,  and 
one  of  the  distinguished  heroines  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
departed  this  life,  Saturday,  December  9, 
1899,  at  4 o’clock,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
nine  months  and  ten  days. 

Mrs.  Young  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Painesville,  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  on 
February  28,  1824.  Her  parents  were 

Edward  Partridge  and  Lydia  Clisbee  Par- 
tridge, and  were  both  of  them  born  in 
Massachusetts,  but  moved  to  Ohio  with 
their  parents  when  young  people,  where 
they  became  acquainted,  married  and  settled 
in  Painesville.  Bishop  Edward  Partridge, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Young,  was  the  first  pre 
siding  Bishop  ordained  in  the  Church.  He 
was  baptized  December  11,  1830,  at  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York  State,  by  Joseph  Smith, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  see  the  Prophet. 

Mrs.  Young  grew  to  womanhood  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  been 
faithful  and  devoted  to  the  work  through- 
out her  whole  life,  never  swerving  to  the 
right  nor  left.  With  her  the  Gospel  was 
ever  uppermost.  The  purity  of  the  life  of 
this  good  woman  is  and  has  ever  been  be- 
yond question,  yet  she  has  known  such 
persecution  as  but  few  women  have  ex- 
perienced. In  Kirtland,  in  Missouri,  in 
Nauvoo,  everywhere  that  the  Saints  have 
settled  Mrs.  Young  has  been  associated 
with  them  and  passed  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  incident  to  the  history  of 
this  people.  Her  autobiography  written 
by  herself  and  published  in  the  Woman’s 
Exponent,  gives  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
instances  that  have  transpired  among  the 
Saints. 

Mrs.  Young  was  gifted  intellectually  if 
she  had  cultivated  her  talent  for  writing, 
and  could  have  given  us  reminiscences  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Saints  that  would 
have  been  a valuable  acquisition  to  Church 
history. 

Mrs.  Emily  D.  Partridge  Young  was  one 
of  the  first  women  to  accept  and  enter  into 
the  order  of  plural  marriage.  She  became 
the  wife  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  with 
the  full  and  free  consent  of  his  wife,  Emma 
Smith.  After  his  death  she  again  entered 
into  that  order  and  was  married  to  President 
Brigham  Young,  and  received  her  blessings 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord  in  tbe  Temple  at  Nauvoo,  and  with 
her  husband  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  in 
Feb.  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Saints  from  Illinois.  During  that  weari- 
some journey  she  experienced  many  hard- 
ships, being  in  delicate  health  and  travel- 
ing with  a young  babe  at  that  most  in- 
clement season  of  tlae  year;  but  she  never 
murmured  or  repined,  but  bore  patiently  all 
the  hardships  incident  to  the  journey  and 
life  at  Winter  Quarters  afterwards.  The 
eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Young,  born  in  Nauvoo, 
died  in  this  city  at  the  age  of  seven.  He 
was  named  Edward  Partridge  Young,  and 


was  a very  bright  and  promising  boy.  Sis- 
ter Young  has  been  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  Emily  Augusta,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, is  the  wife  of  Bishop  H.  B.  Clawson; 
Caroline,  the  second  daughter,  is  the  wife 
of  President  George  Q.  Cannon.  Her  only 
living  sun,  Prof.  Don  Carlos  Young,  residts 
at  present  in  Provo  and  is  connected  with 
the  Brigham  Young  Academy.  Miriam  is 
the  wife  of  Bishop  Leonard  G.  Hardy,  and 
recently  moved  to  Canada  (the  only  one 
absent  from  the  city.)  Josephine  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  A.  C.  Young.  A daughter,  Luna, 
the  youngest  child,  died  when  seven 
months  old.  Mrs.  Young  has  over  forty 
grandchildren,  several  great  grandchildren, 
a numerous  posterity,  and  all  in  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  in  which  she  believed  and  for 
which  she  made  great  and  noble  sacrifices. 
Mrs.  Young  was  a very  retiring,  modest 
and  reticent  woman,  but  firm  in  her  con- 
victions as  the  everlasting  hills. 

Mrs.  Young  passed  away  peacefully  at 
last,  although  she  has  suffered  with  sick- 
ness considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 
Her  death  was  the  result  of  general  debility 
brought  on  by  a kind  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  weakness.  She  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  her  own  family  and  also  loved  and 
revered  by  the  family  of  her  late  husband, 
and  the  women  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Clawson,  in  the  Twelfth  Ward,  though 
her  own  home  is  in  the  Second  ward. 

Verily  it  may  be  said  of  this  saintly 
woman,  ‘‘Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.  ’ ’ 

The  fuueral  services  were  held  in  the 
Twelfth  Ward  meeting  house  and  were  of  a 
most  interesting  character.  There  were 
many  floral  emblems  placed  upon  the  bier, 
beautiful  designs  and  loose  flowers,  fra- 
grant with  periume,  as  was  her  sweet  life 
of  purity  and  loveliness.  The  casket  was 
pure  white  and  the  house 'was  draped  with 
white;  there  were  no  symbols  of  death  and 
no  feeling  of  gloom.  Tears  were  shed  in 
love  and  sympathy,  but  only  for  the  separ- 
ation from  one  so  well  beloved. 

CounselorWardrop  conducted  the  exercises. 
Presidents  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph 
F.  Smith  were  present,  and  of  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  President  Brigham 
Young,  F.  M.  Lyman,  John  Henry  Smith, 
George  Teasdale  and  H.  J.  Grant. 

The  singing  was  by  a quartette  of  male 
voices,  George  D.  Pyper,  H.  S.  Ensign, 
James  Dunbar  and  J.  D.  Spencer.  The 
first  hymn  rendered  was  ‘‘Art  thou  weary.” 
Then  an  eloquently  sympathetic  prayer 
by  Elder  Seymour  B.  Young.  The  quartette, 
‘‘The  Savior  will  comfort  you,”  was  feel- 
ingly  given. 

President  Brigham  Young  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  testified  to  his  high  regard  for 
the  deceased  and  spoke  of  her  many  virtues. 

Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  followed  in  a simi- 
lar strain,  alluding  to  the  sterling  character- 
istics of  the  Partridge  family. 

President  George  Q.  Cannon  dwelt  upon 
the  noble  life  and  many  admirable  qualities 
of  Sister  Young  and  of  her  being  a woman 
of  literary  ability,  although  she  had  been 
backward  in  exercising  herself  in  this 
direction. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  delivered  the 
principal  discourse,  relating  many  notable 
instances  and  events  that  had  transpired  in 
the  days  of  the  Prophet  Joseph.  The 
speaker  seemed  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  Holy  Spirit. 
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The  closing  hymn  was  “The  Night  of 
Rest,’’  and  the  benediction  was  by  Apostle 
J.  H.  Smith. 

Sister  Young  was  buried  in  the  city 
cemetery,  a long  line  of  carriages  following 
the  hearse  to  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
deceased,  where  the  earthly  tabernacle  of 
the  dear  departed  one  was  consigned  to  the 
grave,  whtch  was  dedicated  by  Apostle 
Teasdale.  And  another  of  the  illustrious 
heroines  of  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
has  gone  to  meet  him  on  the  other  side. 

So — by  small,  slow  footsteps, 

By  the  daily  cross, 

By  the  heart’s  unspoken  yearning, 

By  its  grief  and  loss; 

So — He  brings  them  home  to  rest, 

With  the  victors  crowned  and  blest.” 


HEROINES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

One  of  the  well-known  women  and 
what  she  endured,  was  Anna  Warner  Bailey, 
known  as  Mother  Bailey.  She  witnessed 
the  massacre  of  Fort  Griswold,  walked 
three  miles  to  find  a wounded  uncle,  and  at 
his  request  to  see  his  wife  and  child  she  ran 
home,  saddled  a horse  for  the  feeble  mother, 
and  carried  the  child  herself  to  see  the  dy- 
ing patriot.  In  1813,  -when  the  British 
threatened  to  attack  New  London,  she  tore 
up  flannel  garments  for  cartridges.  What  a 
heroic  character  ! 

Wha  t did  our  Revolutionary  grandmothers 
not  do  ? They  were  obliged  to  go  into  the 
fields  and  work,  because  there  were  no 
men  to  be  had.  The  women  had  to  farm, 
cook,  nurse,  fight  and  protect  themselves. 

Deborah  Sampson,  whose  story  we 
completed  in  our  last  issue,  died  in  Sharon, 
Conn.,  in  1827.  at  fifty-seven  years  ol  age. 
She  sustained  to  the  end  a brave  character, 
made  a faithful  and  exemplary  wife  and 
mother,  a kind  neighbor  and  friend,  and  we 
will  thank  her  for  her  part  in  the  war 
which  helped  to  set  us  free,  and  overlook 
the  unpleasantness  of  her  adventure. 

“True  patriots, like  true  saints,  frequently 
come  out  of  great  tribulations  strong  men 
and  women.’’ 

The  women  suffered  greatly  from  small- 
pox contracted  from  the  British  soldiers. 
Hannah  Cartaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Cartaret,  of  New  Jersey,  was  among  the 
list.  She  became  the  wife  of  Cornelius 
Bryant  and  they  had  a daughter,  Betsy 
Bryant,  who  was  called  one  of  the  heroic 
girls  of  the  Revolution.  She  is  called  the 
Revolutionary  grandmother  of  our  chapter, 
ior  there  are  two  members  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker chapter  descended  from  these  two 
brave  women.  Many  handsome  women 
and  pretty  girls  were  made  ugly  looking, 
and  many  died  of  small  pox. 

They  knew  how  sublime  a thing  it  is  to 
suffer  and  be  strong. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Caldweil,  wife  of  the 
“Soldier  Parson,’’  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was 
praying  for  her  enemies  that  they  might  be 
pardoned,  when  she  was  shot.  She  had  an 
infant  in  her  arms  at  the  time.  She  left 
nine  children,  one  son,  John  Edwards,  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  educated  by  the 
Marquis  de  LaFayette. 

No  pen  of  historian  or  poet  can  tell  the 
story  of  the  Revolution  as  it  actually 
pressed  upon  the  hands  and  hearts  of  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  The  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  made  by  them  are  far 
beyond  computation,  and  by  the  blessings 
of  heaven  they  achieved  a success  beyond 
their  hopes.  For  more  than  a hundred 
years  their  posterity  has  been  reaping  the 


fruits  of  their  toils,  and  a vast  and  growing 
Republic  is  their  monument. 

The  Revolution  not  only  tried  the 
courage  of  our  grandfathers,  but  also  of 
our  grandmothers.  “Mrs.  Nancy  Bundy 
with  her  husband  and  two  children,  was 
captured  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  and 
taken  to  Genesee  County  where  she  was 
parted  from  her  husband.  She  had  not 
been  there  long  before  the  Indian  who 
took  her  prisoner  wished  her  to  become  his 
wife,  which  she  refused,  saying,  ‘I  have 
one,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  me  to  take 
another.  ’ He  left  her.  Shortly  after  he 
returned  saying,  ‘Nov/  you  have  me — your 
husband  is  dead,’  to  which  she  replied,  ‘I 
cannot  marry  a murderer.’  When  he  saw 
she  hated  him,  he  tied  her,  took  her  to 
Niagara,  and  sold  her  for  eight  dollars. 
She  never  knew  what  became  of  her  chil- 
dren.”— History  of  Scoharie,  on  page 
336. 

The  burden  of  the  war  fell  ver}r  heavily 
upon  New  Jersey;  it  was  the  battlefield  of 
the  Revolution.  The  women  of  Morris 
County  were  brave,  especially  so  the  shrewd 
Mrs.  Miller.  When  she  heard  the  British 
declare  they  would  triumph,  she  concen- 
trated the  Whigs  of  that  region  and  held 
meetings  in  her  own  house  so  as  to  defeat 
the  Tories,  and  cleared  them  out,  showing 
her  great  power.  There  were  many  women 
like  her.  Oh,  that  we  could  know  their 
names  ! 

Anna  Kitchell  was  a fair  representative 
scorning  protection.  While  her  husband 
and  four  brothers  were  away  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  she  kept  the  great  pot  full  of 
food  for  the  patriot  soldiers,  and  when  asked 
why  she  did  not  have  some  protection  she 
replied:  “If  the  God  of  battle  will  not  take 
care  of  us  we  will  fare  with  the  rest.”  This 
large  pot  held  half  a barrel  of  meat  and 
potatoes,  and  similar  pots  were  kept  .filled 
in  other  homes. 

Helen  Melinda  Fisher. 


FROM  A MOTHER’S  STANDPOINT. 

Long  ago  in  the  lovely  vales  of  Utah 
dwelt  a childless  married  woman.  After 
seven  years  of  unsatisfied  longing,  loving 
and  revering  her  worthy  husband  more  as 
the  years  proved  him  to  be  the  highest  type 
of  manhood  combined  with  great  integrity, 
they  both  greatly  desiring  offspring,  which 
it  seemed  in  vain  to  hope  for.  At  last, 
with  the  full  consent  of  all  concerned,  this 
worthy  man  took  to  wife  another  Daughter 
of  Zion,  familarly  known  and  loved  by 
both  husband  and  wife.  In  a year’s  time  a 
son  was  born  to  gladden  their  hearts,  and 
in  due  time  another  son  and  then  a daugh- 
ter,  then  another  son.  Then,  after  a score 
of  years  of  waiting,  a son,  promised  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  came  to  the  childless 
wife.  She  was  visited  by  hundreds  of 
women,  rejoicing  that  she  had  triumphed, 
and  saying  she  had  been  blessed  even  as 
Sarah  of  old,  she  herself  knowing  it  was 
even  so. 

In  due  time  another  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  born  to  this  just  man  and  his 
patient  and  true  wife,  until  quite  a family 
belonged  to  this  once  childless  man,  he  still 
gaining  yearly  the  esteem  and  love  of  his 
now  large  family,  proving  most  faithful, 
even  unto  death. 

Unjust  persecution,  cruel  and  needless 
crusade,  with  a little  sickness,  combined  to 
take  him  to  a better  sphere,  leaving  his 
wives  and  family  to  battle  on  and  win;  and 


with  such  a foundation  they  felt  they  must 
not  fail. 

Low,  has  this  state  of  affairs  wrought 
good  or  evil  ? 

Those  most  concerned  think  the  former 
will  far  out-balance  the  latter,  their 
greatest  ambition  being  to  prove  worthy  to 
live  in  this  most  holy  and  revealed  family 
order  with  the  father  of  their  offspring, 
throughout  a never  ending  Eternity. 

The  writer  having  been  born  through 
this  same  order  of  marriage,  (her  father 
was  one  of  the  first  Apostles  in  the  Church) 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  revere  the  same, 
though  her  people  are  now  prohibited  from 
its  practise. 

With  her  belief,  and  remembering  her 
pioneer  parents,  feeling  a divine  assurance 
that  these  conditions  will  exist  forever  in 
Eternity  for  the  faithful,  she  naturally 
enters  a plea  for  the  principle  as  justice 
for  her  children  born  in  this  pure  and  holy 
order.  The  husband  of  this  woman  frankly 
told  her  during  their  courtship  that  with 
his  convictions  she  might  not  be  the  onty 
wife  he  might  ever  take;  and  if  she  did  not 
feel  to  acquiesce,  now  was  the  time  to  with- 
draw. 

Was  this  not  honorable  and  straightfor- 
ward ? 

After  the  step  was  taken,  she  regarded 
him  with  new  interest,  and  no  coldness 
arose  between  them. 

Here  are  mentioned  by  title  some  of  the 
lullaby  songs  which  the  childless  wife  sung 
to  her  husband’s  children:  There  is  a 

Home  Eternal,  Wildwood  Flowers,  Belle 
Brandon,  Swanee  River,  Katie  Wells, 
Gentle  Annie,  Afton  Waters,  Rock  Me  to 
Sleep  Mother,  The  Mistletoe  Bough,  Down 
in  the  Cornfield,  Nellie  Gray,  Highland 
Mary,  O Zion.  And  her  audience  was 
most  appreciative  until  sweet  sleep  closed 
the  innocent  young  eyes. 

Did  she  enjoy  amusing  these  chil- 
dren ? 

So  much  that  if  she  were  away  from 
them  at  eventide  she  longed  to  be  with 
them,  even  as  an  own  mother  might  have 
done.  Can  she  or  they  forget  those  happy 
days,  the  songs  or  the  singer  ? Neve?  ! 

Grateful  for  the  philosophic  spirit  that 
inspired  her  she  toiled  for  the  children, 
making  the  sewing  machine  hum  in  those 
days  for  the  dear  ones;  and  at  night  those 
blessed  home  hearts-ease  concerts — truly 
those  were  happy  days  ! 

A piece  of  household  furniture  never  to 
be  forgotten  was  a large  rocker,  roomily 
serving  for  two  children,  in  which  they 
often  ate  their  evening  meal.  Oh  ! those 
halcyon  days  are  now  long  past. 

Now,  having  children  of  her  very  own, 
she  does  not  always  think  to  sing  at  even- 
tide (their  father  having  gone  before,  she  is 
not  as  tuneful  as  of  yore)  until  at  their  re- 
quest she  sings  the  same  old  songs,  with 
the  same  effect  upon  her  audience,  bring- 
ing back  those  hearts-ease  days,  not  then  so 
full  of  care.  And  she  is  grateful  for  the 
truth  forced  upon  her,  that  time  is  not  al- 
ways lost  in  singing  to  young  children,  or 
those  of  riper  years  who  will  listen. 

One  of  the  sous  of  this  happy  household 
served  his  country,  and  distinguished  him- 
seif  by  his  heroism  in  the  struggles  in 
Manila,  with  Battery  A. 

The  tender  young  life  of  this  pi'ecious 
p?v??iised  so?i  was  most  tenderly  cared  for  in 
the  first  weeks  of  his  helplessness  by  his 
father’s  elder  sister,  than  whom  a truer 
woman  never  lived  in  mortality. 

Rachel. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

’ Tzs  meet  we  render  praise. 

Thanksgiving  Day  had  its  origin  in 
America  (the  New  World)  appointed  by  our 
Puritan  fathers  away  back  in  the  time  of 
the  first  settlements  in  New  England,  they 
having  left  the  old  world  where  they  had 
been  persecuted  for  their  religion’s  sake 
and  driven  from  place  to  place.  At  last 
they  sailed  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
with  a determination  to  be  free  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

One  year  had  passed  away  since  they 
landed  from  the  Mayflower , when,  accord- 
ing to  history,  they  held  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day.  The  following  selected  lines 
describe  it  so  beautifully.  They  were  sug- 
gested by  this  extract  from  Palfrey’s  his- 
tory of  New  England: 

There  was  great  store  of  wild  Turkeys  of  which 
the}  took  many  besides  venison — the  fowlers  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  Governor  that  so  they  might, 
after  a special  manner  rejoice  together  after  they 
had  gathered  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

'The  First  Thanksgiving. 

HY  ALICE  WILLIAMS  BOTHERTON. 

f. 

In  Puritan  New  England  a year  had  passed  away, 
.Since  first  beside  the  Plymouth  coast  the  English 
Mayflower  lay,  ° 

V hen  Bradford,  the  good  Governor,  sent  fowlers 
forth  to  snare 

Phe  turkey  and  the  wild  fowl,  to  increase  the  * 
scanty  fare: — 

II. 

"Our  husbandry  hath  prospered;  there  is  corn 
enough  for  food, 

Though  the  ‘pease  be  parched  in  blossom,  and  the 
corn  indifferent  good.’ 

Who  blessed  the  loaves  and  fishes  for  the  feast 
miraculous. 

And  filled  with  oil  the  widow’s  cruse.  He  hath  re- 
membered us  ! 

III. 

‘‘Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts,  by  whom  we 
all  are  fed. 

Who  granted  us  our  daily  prayer,  ‘Give  us  our 
daily  bread  !’ 

By  us  and  by  our  children  let  this  day  be  kept  for 
aye. 

In  memory  of  His  bounty,  as  the  land’s  Thanks- 
giving day.” 

IV. 

Each  brought  his  share  of  Indian-meal  the  pious 
feast  to  make,  - 

With  the  fat  cfeer  from  the  forest  and  the  wild  fowl 
from  the  brake, 

And  chanted  hymn  and  prayer  were  raised— 
though  eyes  with  tears  were  dim  — 

“The  Lord  Pie  bath  remembered  us,  let  us  remem- 
ber Him  !” 

V. 

Then  Bradford  stood  up  at  their  head  and  lifted 
up  his  voice: — 

“The  corn  is  gathered  from  the  field,  I call  you  to 
rejoice; 

Thank  God  for  all  His  mercies,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least; 

Together  have  we  fasted , friends,  together  let  us 
feast." 

VI. 

“The  Lord  who  led  forth  Israel  was  with  us  in  the 
waste; 

Sometime  in  light,  sometime  in  cloud,  before  us  he 
hath  paced: 

Now  give  Him  thanks,  and  pray  to  Him  who 
holds  us  in  His  hand 

To  prosper  us  and  make  of  this  a strong  and 
mighty  band  !” 

VII. 

From  Plymouth  to  the  *Golden  Gate,  today  their 
children  tread, 

The  mercies  of  the  bounteous  Hand  upon  the  land 
are  shed; 


| The  “flocks  are  on  a thousand  hills,”  the  prairies 
wave  with  grain, 

The  cities  spring  like  mushrooms  now,  where  once 
was  desert  plain. 

VIII. 

Heap  high  the  board  with  plenteous  cheer  and 
I gather  to  the  feast, 

And  toast  that  sturdy  Pilgrim  band  whose  courage 
never  ceased, 

Give  praise  to  that  All-Gracious  One  by  whom 
their  steps  were  led. 

And  thanks  unto  the  Harvest’s  Lord  who  sends 
our  “daily  bread  !” 

*Phillipines. 

The  first  proclamation  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  that  will  be  found  in  printed  form  is 
the  one  issued  by  Francis  Bernard,  captain- 
gem  ral  and  gov^rnor-in- chief  in  and  over 
his  majesty’s  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  and  vice-admiral  of 
the  same,  in  1763.  This  is  the  text; 

Tirst  7 hanksgiving  Proclamation. 

“As  the  business  of  the  year  is  now  drawing  to- 
ward a conclusion,  we  are  reminded,  according 
to  the  laudable  usage  of  the  Province,  to  join  to- 
gether in  a graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  mani- 
fold mercies  of  the  Divine  Providence  conferred 
upon  Us  in  the  passing  Year:  Wherefore,  I have 

thought  to  appoint,  and  do,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Majesty’s  Council,  appoint  Thursday,  the  Third 
Day  of  December  next,  to  be  a day  of  public 
I hanksgiving,  that  we  may  thereupon  « ith  one 
Heart  and  Voice  return  our  most  Humble  Thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  gracious  Dispensations  of 
His  Providence  since  the  last  religious  Anniversary 
of  this  kind,  and  especially  for— that  He  has  been 
pleased  to  preserve  and  maintain  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  King  George,  in  healt'i  and  Wealth,  in 
Peace  and  Honor,  and  to  extend  the  Blessings  of 
his  government  to  the  remotest  part  of  his  Domin- 
ions; that  He  hath  been  pleased  to  bless  and  pre- 
serve our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  their  Roval 
Highnesses,  the  Prince  of  Wales,-  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  familv,  and 
by  the  frequent  increase  of  the  Royal  issue  to 
assure  us  the  Continuation  of  the  Blessings  which 
we  derive  from  that  illustrious  House;  'that  He 
hath  been  pleased  to  prosper  the  whole  British 
Empire  by  the  Preservation  of  Peace,  the  Increase 
of  Trade  and  the  opening  of  new  Sources  of 
National  Wealth;  and  now  particularly  that  He 
hath  been  pleased  to  favor  the  people  of  this 
Province  with  healthy  and  kindly  Seasons,  and  to 
bless  the  Labour  of  their  Hands  with  a Sufficiency 
of  the  Produce  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Sea. 

“And  I do  exhort  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
with  their  several  Congregations,  within  this  Prov- 
ince, that  they  assemble  on  the  said  Day  in  a 
Solemn  manner  to  return  their  most  humble  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  these  and  all  other  of  His 
! Mercies  vouchsafed  unto  us,  and  to  beseech  Him 
notwithstanding  our  Unworthiness  to  continue  His 
giucious  Providence  over  us.  And  I command 
and  enjoin  all  Magistrates  of  Civil  Officers  to 
see  that  the  said  Day  be  observed  as  a Day  set 
apart  for  religious  worship,  and  that  no  servile 
Labour  be  performed  thereon. 

“Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston  the 
I B°urth  Day  of  November,  1767,  in  the  Eighth 
\ ear  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George 
the  I hird,  by  the  Grace  of  God.  of  Great  Britain 
France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

et(j;_  Fra.  Bernard. 

“By  His  Excellency’s  Command. 

“God  Save  The  King.” 

A.  Oliver,  Sec’ry. 

years  passed  on  filled  with  trials  and 
tribulations.  Such  times  that  tried  men’s 
souls  to  the  center  and  strengthened  their 
faith  in  God,  and  educated  our  forefathers 
and  mothers  up  to  that  high  standard  where 
they  would  rather  suffer  death  as  martyrs 
than  to  forsake  the  principles  of  truth  and 
right,  by  which  consequence  liberty  came  to 
them  and  us,  after  seven  long  years  of  war 
with  the  mother  country. 

So  opened  a new  Era  to  the  nation’s 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  adds  one  more 
great  blessing  for  which  to  be  thankful.  I 
feel  certain  they  did  not  forget  to  keep  the 
“Thanksgiving  Day  ” each  year  as  it  came 
along  with  its  prosperity. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ■ 


have  since  passed  aud  the  nation  still  does 
honor  to  God  and  the  illustrious  Pilgrims. 
Each  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issues  a proclamation  to  the  nations, 
telling  how  the  day  shall  be  celebrated  and 
proclaiming  it  a public  holiday.  The 
Governor  of  each  state  issues  a similar 
proclamation  to  the  people  in  his  state. 

Indeed  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  our  country’s  his- 
tory, from  1776  up  to  the  present,  without 
feeling  that  Providence,  which  was  with 
them  at  the  beginning,  has  continued  to  us 
as  a nation  His  gracious  interposition. 
When  we  have  been  engaged  in  war,  He 
has  given  us  the  victory7.  In  peace  we 
have  been  singularly  blessed,  and  our  pro- 
gress has  gone  on  unchecked  and  ever 
increasing  In  boundless  wealth  of  soil  and 
mine  and  forest,  nature  has  blessed  us, 
while  all  races  of  men  of  every  nation,  abili- 
ty and  climate,  have  contributed  their 
good  blocd  to  make  our  nation  what  it  is. 
We  have  grown  from  thirteen  states  to 
forty-five.  We  have  increased  in  wealth 
and  extent  and  importance  in  every  way. 
The  youth  of  our  country  is  also  increasing, 
and  on  them  will  rest  the  responsibility  of 
good  government  in  the  future.  They 
are  being  educated  for  the  work  by  the 
fatherly  care  of  both  state  aud  nation. 
Government  by  the  people  has  been  ad- 
vanced. Freedom  under  the  flag  is  more 
universal  than  when  the  Union  was  first 
formed.  Patriotism  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Witness  250,000  springing  to 
arms  at  the  first  call  of  our  honored  presi- 
dent, William  McKinley,  at  the  beginning 
or  the  Spanish  war;  also  the  70,000  recently 
enlisted  men,  and  thousands  ready  to  enlist 
if  their  country7  needed  them. 

After  one  hundred  and  twenty- three 
years  our  “Liberty'”  stands  unshaken.  May 
we  not  feel  assured  that  if  we  do  our  duty, 
Providence,  which  favored  the  undertakings 
of  the  Fathers  and  every  step  of  the  pro- 
gress since,  will  continue  this  watchful  care 
ov'er  us,  and  that  the  hand  which  led  us  to 
our  present  plane  will  not  relax  its  grasp 
until  we  have  reached  the  glorious  goal  He 
has  fixed  for  us  in  the  achievement  of  this 
end. 

But  the  crowning  blessing  for  which  we 
should  be  most  thankful  is  the  restoration 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has 
been  restored  to  this  great  “Laud  of  Zion” 
and  to  every  honest  heart  who  will  receive 
it  with  its  saving  and  healing  power.  It 
has  come,  to  heal  up  the  nations  and 
make  fruitful  the  waste  places;  to  bind  up 
the  broken  hearted;  to  restore  peace  aud 
universal  brotherhood  in  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

We  should  rejoice  that  His  holy  Temples 
are  being  built,  that  between  heaven  and 
earth  a communication  has  been  restored 
fiom  which  cometh  light  to  all  the  world, 
and  God  has  not  forgotten  his  children. 

“Be  Thou,  O God,  exalted  high, 

And  as  Thy  glory  fills  the  sky, 

So  let  it  be  on  earth  displayed, 

Till  Thou  art  here,  as  there,  obeyed.” 

from  all  that  dwells  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator’s  praise  arise, 

Let  the  Redeemer’s  praise  be  sung 
Through  every  land  by. every  tongue.” 

“Eternal  are  Thy  mercies,  Lord, 

Eternal  truth  attends  Thy  word, 

'I  hy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to 
shore, 

1 ill  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more.” 

Dklila  K.  Dudley. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


SEMI-MONTHLY  MEETING. 

The  Semi-Monthly  Meeting  convened 
October  28,  1899,  in  the  14th  ward  hall, 
Counselor  E.  Webb  presiding. 

Meeting  opened  with  singing,  “Where  the 
voice  of  friendship’s  heard.”  Prayer  by 
Sister  Julia  C.  Howe.  Singing,  ‘‘O,  say 
what  is  truth.”  Minutes  of  previous  meet- 
ing read  and  approved 

President  Horne  said  we  are  here  in  this 
world  to  be  tried  and  proven,  and  we  will 
get  what  we  merit  in  this  school  for  future 
life.  If  we  are  living  to  gain  celestial  glory, 
we  must  do  the  work  that  we  may  merit 
such  glory.  We  have  the  promise  that  if 
we  seek,  we  shall  find.  This  is  the  last 
dispensation,  time  is  drawing  to  a close. 
The  Savior  says,  “He  that  overcometh 
shall  sit  down  with  me.”  We  should 
strive  to  overcome  our  weaknesses.  Said 
she  wished  the  president  of  each  society 
when  there  is  sickness  to  apply  to  Superin- 
tendent Riter  for  a nurse.  They  should 
also  keep  a report  of  the  nurses  in  their 
respective  wards;  and  we  should  not  make 
paupers  of  people,  we  should  be  wise  judges, 
help  those  who  are  needy,  but  some  solicit 
alms  when  not  needy. 

Sister  Johnson  bore  a faithful  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Counselor  Webb  said  though  we  had  had 
comparative  peace,  it  seemed  that  the  evil- 
minded  were  organizing  themselves  against 
us  now. 

Sister  Wright  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
having  faith  and  helping  each  other  in  time 
of  sickness,  and  not  be  filled  with  fear. 

Sister  Annie  T.  Hyde  believed  every 
woman  should  have  her  name  on  the  tithing 
books.  She  read  a sketch  from  the  Deseret 
News , defaming  the  Church  and  people. 

.Sister  Julia  Howe  said  she  knew  we  were 
misrepresented,  wished  we  were  more  per- 
fect. Many  were  straying  away,  the  re- 
sponsibility was  great  upon  the  parents. 
Felt  that  the  B.elief  Society  teachers  could 
accomplish  much  in  their  rounds,  in  talking 
to  the  mothers  in  regard  to  their  children. 
Exhorted  them  to  have  their  children  attend 
their  meetings. 

Sister  Brown  said  she  washed  to  be  very 
honest  and  faithful,  and  knew  she  must 
watch  herself  carefully. 

A sister  (name  unknown)  bore  a testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Sister  Waterfall  felt  grieved  because  of 
the  reports  detrimental  to  our  people,  that 
go  out  and  get  published  to  the  world. 

Sister  Martha  Morris  sang  “O  Jesus,  the 


the  sisters  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Said  we  have  a knowledge  of  things; 
that  God  has  revealed  himself  unto  us;  that 
the  Elders  are  going  into  the  nations  pro- 
claiming His  Gospel  continually.  Whom 
do  we  persecute,  injure  or  annoy  ? Said  we 
would  hold,  if  convenient,  our  conference 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  the  birthday  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Said  she  wished 
the  Relief  Society  presidents  to  prepare  for 
comfort  of  the  poor  in  the  wards. 

Meeting  adjourned  by  singing  “Satan’s 
empire  long  has  flourished.”  Benediction 
by  J.  S.  Woolley. 

J.  S.  Woodley,  Sec. 


U.  W.  P.  c. 

The  pleasant  home  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wilcox 
was  thrown  open  to  the  members  and  guests 
of  the  U.  W.  P.  C.,  Tuesday,  October  31, 
1899. 

Mrs.  Lillie  T.  Freeze  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer,  after  which  Mrs.  Bassett  sang 
“I  Am  Dreaming  a Dream.” 

The  names  of  Mrs.  Ada  Cannon,  Miss 
Bessie  Louise  Shirley  and  Mrs.  Grace 
Anderson  were  proposed  as  members  of  the 
club.  All  were  unanimously  elected. 

A beautiful  poem,  written  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Freeze,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Bassett.  This 
was  followed  by  a carefully  prepared  paper 
on  the  resume  of  the  year’s  work,  by  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Kimball,  and  those  present  were 
highly  entertained  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Weils’ - 
account  of  her  visit  to  Marie  Corelli’s  Lome 
in  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  election  of  officers  then  followed,  and 
the  following  were  elected: 

President — Aimee  C.  Schiller. 

First  Vice-President — Emma  Jensen. 

•Second  Vice-President — Maria  Francis. 

Secretary — Grace  Anderson. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Fox. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt 

Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary — Edith  A. 
Lovesey. 

Treasurer — Ella  W.  Hyde. 

Chairman  Program  Committee — Helen  V. 
Kimball, 

Historian — Dr.  E.  R.  Shipp. 

Aimee  C.  Schiller,  Sec. 


90%  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

wash  dishes  three  times  each  day.  If  you  are  one 
of  these,  wear  a pair  of  “Goodyear”  Rubber 
Gloves  and  always  have  soft,  white  hands.  Sent 
by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.59  Agents 
wanted.  Address,  M.  O.  Dept., 


Sjeave  Suit  Lake  City 


No.  6 The  “Fast  Mail”  for  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St. 


Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and 

Park  City 1 00  a.m. 

No.  2 The  “Overland  Limited”  for  Chicago.  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 

Denver ...  H 45  a.m. 

No.  4 The  “Atlantic  Express”  for  Chicago,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver 6 40  p.m. 


Arrive  Suit  Lake  City. 

No.  5 The  “Fast  Mail”  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Park 


City 3 00  p.m 

No.  1 The  “Overland  Limited”  from  Chicago,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha.Kansas  City  and  Denver. ...  3 00  p.  m. 

No.  3 The  1 Pacific  Express”  from  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 

Denver 3 30  p.m. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE,  201  Main  St.  Telephone  6-85. 


U.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


Save  Tour  Money! 

And  when  you  get  a dollar,  deposit  it 
with  Zion’s  Savings  Bank  & Trust 
Company,  the  oldest  and  largest  savings 
bank  in  Utah. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
we  have  opened  more  than  19,000  sav- 
ings accounts. 

The  laws  of  Utah  permit  married 
• women  and  also  children  who  are  minors 
to  open  savings  accounts  in  their  own 
name,  subject  to  their  own  order.  Have 
you  such  an  account?  If  not,  open 
one  NOW 

We  pay  FOUR  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST on  any  amount  from  one  dol- 
lar to  thousands,  and  compute  said 
interest  four  times  a year. 

WRITE  for  any  information  desired. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  Prest. 

George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier- 

Nos.  1-3-5  Main  Street. 


Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad. 


Time  Table  in  Effect  October  15,  1899. 


Trains  will  arrive  and  depart  at  Salt  Lake  City  daily  as  fol- 
lows: 


ARRIVE: 


Giver.” 

Sister  C.  S.  Williams  said  she  was  born 
in  the  Church.  Thought  we  did  not  appre- 
ciate it  as  the  people  who  came  from  the 
world.  She  had  heard  an  apostle  say  that 
chose  born  under  the  covenant  would  be 
claimed  by  the  parents. 

Sister  Mary  L.  Morris  said  we  should 
pray  for  those  who  are  placed  over  us.  She 
had  never  received  any  injury  from  attend-  j 
ing  the  most  malignant  cases  of  scarlet  ■ 
fever,  and  she  believed  the  Lord  helped  us 
under  these  circumstances. 

Sister  Bateman  said  she  had  been  in  the 
Church  over  fifty  years.  She  thanked  the 
Lord  every  day  that  she  had  been  gathered 
with  the  Saints. 

A stranger  in  the  congregation  said  she 
was  a friend  of  women.  Said  the  great 
calamity  the  world  was  looking  for  was  the 
Almighty  separating  the  wheat  from  the 
tares. 

President  Horne  made  some  promises  to 


M.  F.  Reese  Supply  Go.,  Setaukei,  N.  Y. 

H.  K-  THomfls 

Removed  to  48  and  50  Main  St, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


'I  lie  Leauing  Retail. 
Cash.  House. 

H-  K-  THOmflS 


From  Ogden,  Chicago.  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Denver,  3:30  a.m 

From  Ogden,  Portland,  Butte,  Helena  aDd  San  Fran- 
cisco   9:05  a.m. 

♦From  Milford,  Sanpete,  Provo  and  Intermediate 

points  9:35  a.m. 

From  Ogden,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver  and 

San  Francisco 3:00  D.m. 

**From  Garfield  Beach,  Tooele  and  Terminus 4:00  p.m. 

From  Tintic  and  Mercur  ... 6:30  p.m. 

Cache  Valley  Express,  from  Preston,  Logan,  Ogden 

and  intermediate  points. . . . 6:40  p.m. 

From  Ogden,  Butte,  San  Francisco  and  intermediate 

points 7:50  p.m. 

DEPART. 

For  Ogden,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Louis  and 

Cache  Valley 7:00  a.m. 

For  Tintic  and  Mercur 7;55  a.m, 

**For  Garfield  Beach,  Tooele  and  Terminus 7;4g  a.m. 

For  Ogden,  Butte,  Helena,  Portland  and  Intel  mediate 

points 9:45  a.m. 

For  Ogden,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Louis  and 

San  Francisco 11:45  a.m. 

*For  Provo,  Sanpete,  Milford  and  intermediate  points  5:30  p.m. 

For  Ogden,  Denver,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.. . 6.40  p.m. 

For  Ogden,  Butte,  San  Francisco  and  intermediate 

points  8:45  p m. 

♦Trains  south  of  Juali  do  not  run  Sundays. 

♦♦Daily  except  Sunday. 


City  Ticket  Office  Under  Masonic  Hall,  2nd  South  St. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  P.  nd  T.  A 

W.H.  T,  BANOROF 
Vice-Presi  dentand  Gen’l  Manager. 


